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Seventy Years of Service 


—The Story of BLS 


The January 1955 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
will contain a special section commemorating the 7Oth 
anniversary of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Among the distinguished contributors will be .. . 


« Witt Bowden — Author of The Gift of Freedom 

« Arthur F. Burns — Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 

« John Dunlop — Harvard University Professor 

« Irving M. Ives — United States Senator from New York 

« Clement D. Johnston — President, United States Chamber of Commerce 
e Clark Kerr — Chancellor, University of California 

« Meyer Kestnbaum — Chairman, Committee for Economic Development 
« Joseph A. Loftus — Labor Reporter, New York Times 

e lsador Lubin — Former Commissioner of Labor Statistics 

« Wendell D. Macdonald — BLS Regional Director, Boston 

e George Meany — President, American Federation of Labor 


« Stuart A. Rice — Director, Office of Statistical Standards 





e Samuel Weiss — Consulting Statistician 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Orcanic untty between the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations has in recent weeks moved farther toward 
realization than at any previous time since the 
CIO emerged as a separate entity 17 years ago. 
Less than 2 weeks after the AFL convention 
ended, officials of both federations met in Wash- 
ington and issued a statement of their determi- 
nation “to create a single trade union center in 
America through the process of merger.” They 
also announced formation of a 6-member sub- 
committee “‘to draft a detailed plan to achieve 
this objective.” The officials indicated their 
inclination first to achieve a formal merger, then 
to proceed to the knotty jurisdictional problems. 
Once a detailed plan for the mechanics of merger 
could be agreed upon, it would be submitted to 
conventions of both groups. 

Probably most convincing of AFL and CIO 
high seriousness regarding unity was the co- 
operative mood evidenced in various actions. 
For example, the agreement by about 100 inter- 
national unions not to raid each other’s members 
continued to survive more than a dozen tests. 
A recent one involved the AFI, Chemical Workers 
and the CIO Rubber Workers in a Keokuk, Iowa, 
plant. The AFL union had an inactive local in 
the plant, but the Rubber Workers held a 4- 
year contract expiring in 1956. The Chemical 
Workers petitioned the NLRB for a representa- 
tion election. The case meanwhile also started 
through the processes of the no-raid pact, and 
the CIO jurisdictional claim was upheld. The 
Chemical Workers union revoked the local’s 
charter, thus denying it the AFL label on the 
ballot. 


ON THE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FRONT, the 
Machinists notified six major airlines that the 
union would call out its members “on or after 
November 19,” unless agreement on contract 


terms had been reached. The CIO Transport 
Workers, normally a rival of the Machinists for 
representation of airline ground personnel, pledged 
“all-out cooperation” and urged a joint advisory 
committee if a strike developed. The National 
Mediation Board had unsuccessfully attempted 
to resolve the dispute, which affected about 
20,000 mechanics and ground service personnel 
of the lines. The union is seeking a single system 
of classification rates on all lines as its major 
demand. — 

On November 8, a Presidential emergency 
board was scheduled to begin hearing a dispute 
between the Pullman Co. and the Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen. The ORCB had 
authorized a strike for a monthly wage increase 
of $20.85, inclusion of past cost-of-living adjust- 
ments in the basic rates, and paid vacations of 
up to 3 weeks. 

The week-long strike of 12 AFL Teamster locals 
in the New York metropolitan area resulted¥in 
employer acceptance of the union’s demand for 
wage, welfare, and vacation increases totaling 25 
cents per hour. The settlement affected about 
30,000 local truckers and over-the-road haulers. 
The strike brought Vice President James R. Hoffa, 
director of the powerful Central States Conference 
of Teamsters, into prominence in the eastern 
negotiations for the first time. 

Meanwhile, the Rockefeller Foundation has 
announced a special grant for a 2-year study of 
the “Role of the Teamsters Union in the American 
Economy.” 


Wuize the International Longshoreman’s Asso- 
ciation, recent Victor over the AFL in an NLRB 
election for representation rights in the Port of 
New York, continued lengthy negotiations with 
employees for a new contract, a strike of dock 
workers in the Port of London halted shipping for 
28 days and seriously tied up the commerce of the 
country. The strike ultimately spread to eight 
British ports. The issue was overtime work, 
which the union wished placed on a voluntary 
basis. The compromise settlement on October 
30 promised further study of the problem and 
freedom from the penalties for refusal of overtime 
work in the meantime. The strike had caused 
considerable concern because in some instances 
regular leaders had lost control to the Communists. 
Im 
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In other overseas labor events, the International 
Labor Office in Geneva on October 14 was asked to 
help establish international labor-management 
agreements on working conditions and other labor 
matters among the six countries making up the 
European Coal and Steel Community. The 
request came from the Belgian Federation of 
Labor. 

Guy L. Brown, grand chief of the independent 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, speaking 
on October 12 before a rail labor-management 
conference, raised some additional interesting 
international status problems involving American 
and Canadian railroad workers. He called upon 
the U. S. Labor Department and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to seek an international 
commission to handle certain labor problems. 
“Present interpretations of the laws of [Canada 
and the United States] are in conflict over the 
rights of men operating across the border,” he 
said. He claimed that some men in international 
rail service are granted certain benefits of the 
United States Railway Labor Act but are excluded 
from others because of an interpretation of the 
Canadian Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Tae HARD-PRESSED United Electrical Workers 
(Ind.), expelled from the CIO for Communist 
proclivities, received two prestige-damaging blows 
in’October. The union had conducted a sitdown 
strike at the Brooklyn plant of the American 
Safety Razor Co. in protest against the movement 
of the plant to Staunton, Va. The company 
claimed the union had reneged on an oral agree- 
ment calling for an orderly cessation of operations 
over a period of 10 months, severance pay, and. 
movement of some workers to the new location. 
After 2 weeks, the union on October 14 called off 
the strike, and the company announced plans for 
an earlier closing of the Brooklyn establishment. 

On October 29, the Secretary of Labor rejected 
the demand of Albert J. Fitzgerald, president of 
the UE, calling for an open hearing over Walsh- 
Healey Act minimum wages in the lamp industry 
and cessation of permit issuances to learners. In 
his reply, the Secretary stated that a panel hearing 


of employers and of workers represented by the 
CIO and AFL unions in the field had been held 
a month earlier, and that no learner permits had 
been operative in the industry for several years. 


LABOR CONTRIBUTUD to three social projects during 
October and November which drew widespread 
public approbation. Late in October the CIO 
Steelworkers donated $100,000 to Mercy Hospital 
in Pittsburgh to provide radioactive cobalt for use 
in the Philip Murray Radiation Therapy Center. 
Local 802 of the American Federation of Musicians 
(AFL) in New York on November 1 announced a 
corporation to receive all commissions payable on 
purchase of the union’s insurance policies. The 
funds would be spent exclusively “for the cultural 
benefit of the community.” The New York 
Laundry Workers, organized by the CIO Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, on October 
18 opened a new Health Clinic to serve its 18,000 
members. It will have a staff of 32 physicians 
and provide extensive diagnostic and therapeutic 
services. Employer contributions of 3 percent of 
payroll will finance the venture. 


Tue Unirep States Supreme Court, on October 
14, refused to review a lower court ruling, in Pack- 
inghouse Workers (CIO) v. Wilson and Co., that a 
strike for a wage settlement during the life of a 
contract violated the Taft-Hartley Act, even 
though the 60-day notice had been given and the 
contract provided for annual reopenings on wages. 

The National Labor Relations Board, in its 
Richfield Oil decision, held on October 18 that a 
contributory company stock purchase plan for 
employees was a bargainable matter. The deci- 
sion opened up a potential new field for bargaining 
in a manner similar to the 1948 Inland Steel case, 
which made pensions bargainable. 

In a series of eight cases, with the basic criteria 
laid down in the Breeding Transfer case, the Board 
announced on October 28 a redefinition, by a 3-2 
majority, of its jurisdiction over relatively small 
businesses and those whose interstate character 
was marginal. 

On November 8, the President appointed Theo- 
phil C. Kammholz, Chicago attorney, as NLRB 
General Counsel, replacing George J. Bott. 
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The Seventy-third Convention of the AFL 


An Analysis of the 1954 Convention’s Major Actions 


Affords Insight on the Policies of 
America’s Oldest Labor Federation 


H. M. Douty* 





THE GENERAL PERSPECTIVES of organized labor 
in the United States are best reflected in the con- 
vention actions of its national trade union centers. 
These actions are important, for they provide the 
‘Sdeology” without which no popular movement 
can survive or grow. 

The seventy-third annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor (Los Angeles, 
September 21-27, 1954) was significant primarily 
for the clarity with which basic economic and 
political tendencies achieved expression. It was 
noteworthy also in providing evidence of the 
Federation’s advance toward organic unity with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

In general, the Federation at this convention 
presented a picture of growing strength and inter- 
nal cohesion. This was shown in part by an in- 
crease between 1953 and 1954 of almost one 
million members for whom per capita tax was paid 
to the Federation by its affiliated unions. About 
half of this increase was accounted for by the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, which, 
together with a number of other unions, is now 
remitting per capita on a larger proportion of its 
total membership. It was revealed also by the 
adoption of a procedure for the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes among Federation affiliates. 

The report of the Federation’s Executive 
Council to the convention exceeded 300 pages and 
reflected the wide range of issues currently of 
concern to the trade union movement. The 
convention acted upon more than 150 resolutions. 


This article attempts briefly to analyze what 
appear to have been the major actions of the 
convention. 


The Economics of Politics 


In his opening address to the convention, 
President George Meany pointed out that “in 


1881, when this organization was formed, they 
[the founders of the AFL] came up with 14 pro- 
posals, 14 things they felt that should be done for 
American workers in those days. Thirteen of 
those fourteen called for legislation—back in 
1881.”" Mr. Meany then asked: “How do you 
get legislation and stay out of politics and refrain 
from political action?’’? 

This rhetorical question, of course, required no 
answer. The Federation has always played a 
political role and always will. It is important, 
therefore, to attempt to define the economic and 
social objectives that the Federation seeks to 
achieve by political action. 

In 1881, and for a great many years thereafter, 
the Federation’s political objectives were limited 
in character. Moreover, they were limited by the 
Federation’s theory of the role of economic versus 
political action in improving the standard of life 
of the workers. The predominant Federationist 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
1 Proceedings of the Seventy-third Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, 1954 (p. 12). 
4 Thid. 
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belief was that principal reliance had to be placed 
on trade union power exercised at the bargaining 
table or on the picket line. There is, in fact, a 
kernel of truth in the view that throughout the 
Gompers era the underlying outlook of the 
Federation was syndicalist in charactex—syn- 
dicalist, that is, without the revolutionary goal, 
but in its basic reliance on economic strength to 
advance labor standards. 

Very roughly—any generalization about a com- 
plex living organization can only be approximate— 
the Federation until about 1932 was preoccupied 
with three types of legislation. The first con- 
sisted of measures designed to limit entrance into 
the labor market (e. g., immigration restriction). 
The second was directed at the removal of legal 
impediments to union organization and effective 
strike action (e. g., the yellow-dog contract and 
the use of the injunction in labor disputes). The 
third embraced measures establishing standards 
for the employment of particularly disadvantaged 
groups in the labor force (e. g., women and 
children). 

The first two types of measures were clearly 
calculated to increase effective union power on 
the economic front. The actions required of 
government were largely negative as, for example, 
the restriction of immigration * or the outlawing 
of the yellow-dog contract.‘ Only in connection 
with legislation affecting the employment of 
women and children did government acquire a 
positive role in the fixing of labor standards.® 
Except for workmen’s compensation, Federation 


+ A present-day instance of Federation concern with the effect of immigra- 
tion on the labor market is found in connection with ‘“‘wetback’’ and contract 
Mexican labor. For 10 years, the Federation has waged a persistent and 
vigorous fight against the employment of ‘“‘wetbacks”’ (illegal immigrants) 
and for rigid restriction of the recruitment of Mexican nationals under con- 
tract. See Report of the Executive Council, 73d Convention (pp. 89-91). 

* The legal position of the trade union movement continues, of course, to 
be a matter of deep concern to the Federation. In fact, the development by 
the Federal Government of a national policy relating to trade union organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining, now embodied in the Labor Management 
Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act, has required increasing preoccupation with 
the problem of the legal rights and obligations of unions as defined by the 
Congress and the courts and with the rulings of administrative agencies. 
Moreover, the passage of “right to work” laws by a number of State legisia- 
tures places, in the Federation’s view, onerous limitations on trade union 
activity. See Report of the Executive Council (especially pp. 66-68, 168-169) 
and Proceedings (pp. 545-547, 530-531). 

§ Exceptions are found in the case of a few special groups of workers, such 
as seamen, and with respect to such working conditions as safety and sani- 
tation. 

* Proceedings (pp. 9-10). 

1 Ibid. (p. 573). 

* Ibid. 


policy gave government no role in the protection 
of workers against involuntary unemployment, 
old-age dependency, and other economic hazards. 
It was not until 1932, after 3 years of depression, 
that a Federation convention endorsed the prin- 
ciple of unemployment insurance. 

It is against this background that the present 
position of the Federation with respect to the role 
of government in economic life can fruitfully be 
reviewed. The 73d convention met after approxi- 
mately a year of economic recession. Although 
the downward drift had apparently been halted, a 
substantial volume of unemployment, which the 
Federation claimed official statistics understated, 
continued to exist. President Meany, in his 
opening address to the convention, charged that 
nothing had been done by government to restore 
employment, production, and purchasing power 
to “maximum” levels. The resolutions commit- 
tee reported that there is no reason to believe that 
“an improvement fin business conditions] will 
occur automatically.””’ The Report of the Execu- 
tive Council (p. iv) speaks of the need for “an 
emergency transfusion of new purchasing power” 
and (p. 248) for government to “provide the 
guidance to the private sector of the economy.” 

Although the report (p. 248) points out that 
“government alone cannot, and should not be 
expected to, shape the course of the Nation’s 
economic progress,” it seems clear that the 
Federation assigns government a central role in 
the correction of any appreciable dip in the level 
of economic activity. Full governmental inter- 
vention—whatever precisely this term may 
imply—is, in the AFL view, called for regardless 
of the magnitude of the slump or the nature of 
its causes. 

In the present circumstances, the Federation 
adopted a 10-point program for government 
action which, in the words of its resolutions com- 
mittee, represents “a comprehensive program to 
lift America out of its current recession.” ® 
Most of the points in this program (Report of the 
Executive Council, pp. 248-249) are quite general 
in character. For example, the first item would 
have government “declare that resumption of 
full production and full employment is the over- 
riding objective of national policy.” Number 9 
calls on government to “develop a long-term pro- 
gram to enlarge farm income, absorb agricultural 
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surpluses, and provide working family farmers 
with the opportunity to attain an improved 
standard of living and a greater measure of eco- 
nomic security.” Greater expenditures on de- 
fense, public works, public housing, reduced taxes 
on low-income families (if outlays permit), and 
an increase to $1.25 in the statutory minimum 
wage are among the other measures urged. 

This program in relation to the present reces- 
sion is significant not for its specific content, but 
for the overriding responsibility placed upon 
government for the general level of economic 
activity. It is the Federation’s orientation 
which is important. The relation of the Federa- 
tion to government, and in the most general sense 
to politics, can only be understood in the context 
of its views on the central importance of govern- 
mental action to the economy. While the Fed- 
eration plainly has not lost faith in the value of 
collective bargaining for improving the worker’s 
lot, it has elevated government, and hence politics, 
to something approaching an equal role. 

The Federation’s view of the role of government 
in economic life.immensely increases the impor- 
tance of political action. From the Federation’s 


point of view, it is no longer a question of a series 


of particular legislative measures, but of a whole 
complex of positive governmental actions. Hence, 
the Federation tends more than in the past to 
take a political position with respect to a national 
administration as a whole. 

This tendency was evident at the 73d conven- 
tion. In speaking to the convention, Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell took notice of this de- 
velopment in an address which was largely devoted 
to the work of the Department of Labor under his 
leadership. The Secretary said, in part: 


“IT agree with [the Gompers] political philosophy that 
labor. . . should reward its friends and oppose its 
enemies. It is difficult to see, however, how that philos- 
ophy is being applied when criticism of an administration 
is all-encompassing and takes no note of its intentions or 
its accomplishments . . . 

“It seems to me that anyone criticizing an administra- 
tion should do so not on the basis of its political tag, but 
on the basis of what he really believes it is doing wrong.”’ 


President Eisenhower, in addressing the delegates, 
remarked: “I can read and I do read in the papers 
that there are certain things in which this group 
as a body doesn’t approve of that I do. They don’t 


approve of some of the things apparently that 
I believe . . . I know that you respect my atti- 
tude to think that possibly you are a bit wrong 
occasionally just as you think I am wrong.” ™ 
The President assured the delegates that “‘the 
views of this convention will be studied and 
thoroughly and sympathetically considered, just 
as will the views of every other great group of 
Americans that compare with it.” 


Labor and Social! Legislation 


More notice than in recent years was given at 
this convention to the question of reduction in the 
length of the standard workweek. The convention 
voted a resolution to the effect that the Federation 
adopt “as a legislative goal the enactment of a 
30-hour week by our national Congress’’; it also 
urged “that all unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor continue unabated their 
efforts to reduce hours of work in their respective 
trades and crafts.” * This resolution was described 
as an expression of the Federation’s shorter week 
objective for the “long pull.” 

Of greater immediate interest was the Federa- 
tion’s action on the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The convention agreed with the recommendation 
of the executive council that the law be amended 
to provide for a reduction from 40 to 35 hours in 
the statutory workweek over a 2-year period, with 
premium pay at the rate of time and a half for 
hours worked in excess of 35. This is the first time 
the Federation officially has called for amendment 
of the hours provision of the act. Other proposed 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
would raise the minimum rate to $1.25 an hour; 
extend coverage to large groups of workers in retail 
trade, service industries, and corporate farms; and 
raise the minimum wage for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands to the mainland level within 2 years. 


* Although the analysis of the economic situation in the Report of the 
Executive Council mentions private as well as public economic policies, the 
nature of private policies appropriate to the present situation is nowhere 
suggested. In fact, the second item in its 10-point program calls upon gov- 
ernment to ‘direct public and private policies toward reestablishing the vital 
balance between industry’s accelerated power to produce and the buying 
power of consumers.”’ 

1%” The text of Secretary Mitchell’s address appears in the Proceedings (pp. 
376-378). 

1 The text of the President’s address appears in the Proceedings (pp. 
527-529). It was the second time in history and the first in 41 years that a 
President has appeared before a trade union convention. Woodrow Wilson 
addressed the Federation in 1913. 

12 Proceedings (p. 555). 
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With respect to the Public Contracts Act, the 
Federation urged that “full and unchallengeable 
authority should be restored to the Secretary of 
Labor to issue minimum wage determinations on 
an industrywide basis’; favored repeal of the 
Fulbright Amendment of 1951; and proposed that 
the statutory workweek under the act be reduced 
to 35 hours. Amendment to the Federal Eight- 
Hour Law was called for to bring its requirement 
for premium pay for overtime into conformity 
with the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
and Public Contracts Acts. Support was given 
for larger appropriations for the Department of 
Labor. 

The executive council’s report termed the 
amendments to the old-age and survivors insurance 
portion of the Social Security Act “the most 
important legislative gain’ in the 83d Congress. 
In urging still additional improvements, the report 
of the resolutions committee noted that the 
Federation “reaffirms its readiness to support a 
contribution rate necessary to pay benefits ade- 
quate to the needs of survivors and retired workers. 
The working people are willing to pay their share 
of the cost of an adequate program.” ® 

In another area of social security, the Federation 
felt that “‘the most pressing need . . . today is a 
comprehensive overhauling and improvement of 
the unemployment insurance system.” ™ The 
convention urged “positive action on the part of 
the Federal Government .. . in the establish- 
ment of a single Federal employment security 
system.” Experience-rating was bitterly 
attacked. As interim measures, the Federation 
proposed the elimination of experience-rating, the 
establishment of a reinsurance fund as a source of 
grants-in-aid to States whose benefit reserves are 
in danger of insolvency,” and the institution by 
the Federal Government of a program of uniform 
national standards governing benefit amounts, 
durations, and eligibility requirements. The con- 
vention also favored, as in other years, ‘‘a system 


4 Proceedings (p. 592). 

“4 Thid. 

4 Ibid. 

The provisions for loans to such States contained in the Employment 
Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954 were termed inadequate. 

” Proceedings, loc. cit 

The text of the plan may be found in the executive council’s report (pp. 
40-44). 


of health insurance based on the proven principles 
of our existing social insurance program.” The 
Federation also suggested a variety of steps that 
might be taken, short of the comprehensive pro- 
gram that represents its long-term goal in the field 
of medical care. 

The Federation also acted upon a variety of 
other social measures requiring legislative action, 
such as Federal aid to education and public 
housing. 


Federation Affairs 


The convention took a number of steps relating 
largely to the internal operations of the Federation. 
Several of these actions appear significant and 
deserve comment. 


Internal Jurisdictional Disputes. The Federa- 
tion seems to have made remarkable progress in 
setting up procedures for the orderly resolution of 
jurisdictional disputes among its affiliated unions. 
Equally important, a climate favorable to the 
settlement of such disputes has been created. 

The 1953 convention directed the appointment 
of a special committee from the executive council 
to formulate a plan for the adjustment and 
adjudication of jurisdictional disputes. This com- 
mittee, headed by President Meany, reported on a 
plan to the executive council on February 1, 1954. 
The council directed the executive officers to put 
the plan into formal language. The draft of a 
formal plan was considered by the council on 
May 13 and by representatives of international 
unions on the following day. After each inter- 
national union had an opportunity to comment on 
the draft plan in writing, the executive council 
prepared a final draft for submission to the 73d 
convention. 

The plan as submitted was adopted by the 
delegates.“ It is voluntary in character, binding 
only upon those unions that subscribe to the plan 
in writing. It is not intended to supersede other 
Federation machinery, such as the National Joint 
Board for the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes 
in the Building and Construction Industry. It 
seems probable that a substantial majority of 
Federation affiliates will promptly subscribe to 
the plan. 
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In brief, the plan relates to four types of disputes: 
(1) where one union subscribing to the plan seeks 
to obtain bargaining rights held by another; 
(2) where one union seeks for its members work 
being performed by or assigned to the members of 
another union; (3) where two or more unions sub- 
scribing to the plan are in dispute over work not 
heretofore assigned to any particular party; (4) 
where two or more unions disagree as to who should 
organize unorganized workers in a particular plant 
or industry. In the event of a dispute, the follow- 
ing steps are provided for: (1) settlement by 
mutual agreement; (2) mediation by a representa- 
tive appointed by the president of the AFL; (3) if 
no agreement through mediation is reached after 
10 days, binding arbitration by a single arbitrator 
mutually agreed upon, or, failing such agreement, 
appointed by the president of the AFL from a 
panel of arbitrators chosen and approved in ad- 
vance by the executive council. 

The report of the resolutions committee stated 
flatly that ‘jurisdictional disputes are the plague 
of any labor movement.” * The adoption by the 


convention of the executive council’s plan was 
preceded and followed by other developments 
affecting individual unions. Just prior to the 


opening of the convention, the Machinists and 
Carpenters reached agreement on the handling of 
a longstanding dispute relating to millwright work. 
During the convention, President Dave Beck of 
the Teamsters announced agreement with the 
Meat Cutters on organizational and jurisdictional 
matters and stated that similar agreements had 
been worked out with a number of other unions. 


Health and Welfare Funds. The tremendous 
growth of welfare and pension funds under collect- 
ive bargaining poses a number of problems. One 
is simply that of possible corruption in their ad- 
ministration. Enough instances of corruption 
have come to light to create genuine concern within 
the labor movement. This was reflected in the 
strong report of the resolutions committee on this 
matter. The committee stated that it was in- 
cumbent upon every AFL affiliate “to take every 
step that may be available to it to clean up any 
such situations that may exist within its province, 
to take appropriate action against any official 
guilty of abuses, and to establish a system of 


318989—54——-2 


standards, methods, and procedures in the ad- 
ministration and policing of health and welfare 
programs that will prevent the recurrence of such 
abuses.” *® The Federation also pledged itself 
“to cooperate fully with any duly constituted 
investigating body or agency engaged in an object- 
ive and impartial effort to determine the character, 
extent, and source of corrupt or unethical practices 
in the operation of health and welfare plans.” ™ 
President Meany spoke at some length in support 
of these recommendations. 


Constitutional Changes. A number of compara- 
tively minor changes were made in the AFL con- 
stitution.” The 1953 convention had requested 
the executive council to give careful study to the 
AFL constitution for purposes of clarification and 
modernization and to report to the 1954 conven- 
tion. The council recommended that this study 
be continued for another year, to the end that a 
comprehensive working draft of suggested consti- 
tutional changes be presented to the 1955 conven- 
tion for consideration and action. 


Other Actions. Among the other actions of the 
convention relating to internal Federation opera- 
tions was provision for a permanent committee on 
atomic energy. This committee, to be composed 
of the president of the AFL and not less than five 
additional members, was directed to keep abreast 
of all phases of atomic energy development; to 
make recommendations on public policy; to under- 
take continuing study into the development of 
atomic energy for industrial and civilian use; and 
to anticipate national needs for skilled manpower 
in the conversion of atomic energy to industrial 
and civilian use. 

The convention took note of the major setback 
in the port of New York experienced by its Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Longshoremen, chartered 
by the 72d convention after the expulsion of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association. The new 
organization was urged to press forward in the 
building of a strong AFL union among dock 
workers. 


® Proceedings (p. 511). 
* Ibid. (p. 574). 

1 Ibid. 

™ Ibid. (pp. 557-561). 
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Labor Unity 


The convention gave clear indication of progress 
in the creation of sentiment and conditions for 
unity with the CIO. The no-raiding agreement 
between the two organizations, which became 
effective on June 9, 1954, was hailed as an impor- 
tant step in this direction. The pact has now 
been ratified by about 70 AFL affiliates and 29 
CIO unions. The resolutions committee reported: 
“Your committee reaffirms the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s deep-seated desire to cement a 
united labor movement. Now, for the first time 
in many years, the road has been opened toward 
this goal. The more peaceful atmosphere result- 
ing from the no-raiding agreement should permit 
negotiations for unity to move forward with 
dispatch.” * 

In his opening speech to the convention, Presi- 
dent Meany told the delegates that “I think we 
should get to it [unity discussions] as soon as 
possible after this convention when the CIO 
officers can clear their calendars, and get right 
into this question and see if we cannot bring real 
unity to the American trade union movement.” * 
In a message to the convention, President Reuther 


of the CIO expressed the hope that the no-raiding 
agreement would “set the foundation for future 
unity of the American trade union movement.” * 


International Affairs 


The Federation is justly proud of its consistent 
and principled opposition to communism in and 
out of the labor movement in this country and 
abroad. A substantial amount of time was 
devoted by the convention to international rela- 
tionships and problems. The delegates considered 


an extensive report of its committee on interna- 
tional labor relations. —The committee formulated 
AFL views on the reappraisal of American foreign 
policy; proposed a 12-point program of action in 
the ‘ield of foreign relations; urged a number of 
revisions in the United Nations charter; considered 
the work of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, with which the AFL is affili- 
ated; gave special attention to Latin American 
developments; and called for full participation by 
the free nations in the work of the International 
Labor Organization.” 


Major Addresses 


In addition to the addresses by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Labor Mitchell, the 
delegates heard many other prominent speakers. 
Among those addressing the convention were 
Omer Becu, President, International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions; Harold E. Stassen, 
Director of the U. S. Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration; David Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labor Office; Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Undersecretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Dr. Karl Gruber, Am- 
bassador from Austria; Seaborn P. Collins, Na- 
tional Commander of the American Legion; and 
Luis Munoz Marin, Governor of Puerto Rico. 
The convention also heard from J. G. Batz and 
Arthur E. Tiffin, fraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress; Verne R. Meth- 
eral, fraternal delegate from the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada; and Moshe Bitan, American 
representative of Histadrut. 

%3 Ibid. (p. 535). 
% Ibid. (p. 12). 


% Ibid. (p. 434). 
% The report of the committee is set forth in the Proceedings (pp. 608-615) 
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THE CHANGEs in the kinds of jobs held by women 
workers that occurred between 1940 and 1950 
suggest not only the broadening of opportunities 
for women but also their contribution to the 
Nation’s economy. Both the number and propor- 
tion of women workers increased, impressively in 
many cases, in a variety of occupations in which 
relatively few women formerly worked. These 
included occupations involving specialized skills 
and preparation, such as welder, taxi driver, 
chemist. On the other hand, employment of 
women in private household work declined 
markedly, but this decrease was more than 
balanced by increases in other service occupations. 


Principal Occupations, 1950 


The increase of almost 4,600,000 in the number 
of employed women between 1940 and 1950! 
brought the total to 15,700,000. Some of these 
women are at work in each occupation reported 
in the Census.? These are classified into 446 
individual occupational items, 270 of which are 
specific occupations, such as telephone operator, 
textile weaver, librarian, automobile mechanic; 
the remaining items are less specifically defined, as 
for example, factory operative, and official or 
administrator in State public administration. 
Such detailed occupational information for the 
entire country is available only from the decennial 
censuses.® 

In the following discussion of “occupations” in 
which the largest number of women are employed, 
several groups of closely allied occupations are 
included (as, for example, general clerical workers 


or manufacturing operatives), since they are of 
great importance in employment of women. 

The three occupations in which the largest 
number of women were employed in 1950 were 
stenographers, typists, and secretaries; general 
clerical workers; and operatives in all manufactur- 
ing industries combined. Each of these employs 
over 1% million women. More than 1 million 
women were in each of 3 additional occupations, 
and in 11 others there were as many as 300,000 
women. (See table 1.) Only in 4 occupations 
(notably telephone operators and managers in 
retail trade) were as many as 300,000 employed 
for the first time in 1950. At the same time the 
number of housekeepers in private families 
first dropped below that figure, as a result of a 
decline of more than 60 percent. 


TaBLE 1.—Principal occupations of women workers, 1940 
and 1950! 
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1 Included are all occupations in which more than 300,000 women were 
—- ed in either 1950 or 1940. 

2 This group excludes component occupations for which data are shown 
separately, 


Each of 28 occupations, including those already 
referred to, accounted for 100,000 or more women 
workers in 1950. In a number of these, chiefly 


*Special Consultant in the Women’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor. 

1 By 1954, the number of women workers has increased an additional 8 
percent. 

2 For a comprehensive report, see Women’s Bureau Bull. 253, Changes in 
Women’s Occupations, 1940-50. 

3 The U. S. Census Bureau reports quarterly on occupations in each of 11 
major occupational groups (clerical, operative, professional, private house- 
hold, other service, sales, managerial and proprietary, farm labor, crafts 
occupations, laborers, and farmers). These figures cannot be compared with 
those from the decennial census. 
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Women's Occupations, 1940 and 1950 
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operative or service occupations, the employment 
of women first reached the mark of 100,000 or 
more in 1950. Important among these occupa- 
tions were practical nurses, hospital attendants, 
office machine operators, textile spirners and 
weavers, wage workers on farms, and operatives 
in electrical machinery plants and in leather foot- 
wear factories. 


Greatest Numerical Increases 


Although the three largest occupations ac- 
counted for over 60 percent of the total increase 
in the number of women workers between 1940 
and 1950, there were substantial gains in many 
other large occupations (table 1). For example, 
the number of saleswomen rose by about 500,000 
and approximately 300,000 additional women 
were working as bookkeepers and cashiers. Several 
occupations added over 100,000 women, for ex- 
ample, cooks (except in private families) and 
laundry operatives. Numerous others increased 
by over 65,000, including teachers, unpaid family 
farm workers, and operatives in food processing. 
Outstanding declines occurred, on the other hand, 
in the number of general household workers and 
housekeepers in private families. 

Significant increases in the employment of 
women also occurred in a number of other occupa- 
tions that formerly employed a relatively small 
number. The most prominent of these, in which 
the number of women was at least doubled, are 
shown below. 

Increase in 


number of 
women 


18, 552 
12, 832 
11, 215 
10, 460 
7, 492 
7, 362 
7, 068 
6, 956 
6, 851 
5, 880 
5, 797 


Occupation 
Buyers and department heads io stores 
Insurance agents 
Shipping or receiving clerks 
Drivers, bus, taxi, truck, and tractor 


The employment of women more than doubled 
over the decade in several other occupations in 
which women rarely worked in 1940, for example, 


pharmacists, auto or airplane mechanics, uphol- 
sterers, purchasing agents or buyers, and radio 
operators. 


Women as Percent of All Workers 


As an indicator of the position of women in an 
occupation, change in the percent they constitute 
of all workers is more significant than change in 
numbers. In total employment, this proportion 
rose from 25 to 28 percent between 1940 and 1950. 
In most large occupations in which women have 
traditionally constituted a substantial majority of 
the workers (four-fifths or more), changes in the 
proportion of women were very small even when 
there were large numerical increases. For ex- 
ample, the proportion of women was much the 
same in 1950 as in 1940 among nurses, telephone 
operators, and stenographers and typists. 

On the other hand, striking increases occurred 
in the proportion of women in a number of other 
large occupations, particularly those in which 
women had represented less than four-fifths of the 
workers in 1940. (See table 1.) Notable de- 
creases were recorded in numerous occupations in 
which women are found in considerably smaller 
numbers, as shown below. 


Office-machine operators 

Dancers and dancing teachers 
Boarding- and lodging-house keepers. 
Religious workers 

Library attendants and assistants 


Operatives: 
Paperboard boxes and containers 


27 
18 


In 55 of the 446 occupations reported by the 
Census Bureau in 1950, half or more of the workers 
were women.* In a few of these occupations, 
indicated below, notable growth over the decade 
brought the proportion of women above half by 


1950 for the first time. 


4 Women’sjBureau Bull. 253, op. cit. (pp. 19-20). 
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Occupation 
Attendants, hospitals and institutions 
Cooks (except private family) 


Operatives: 
Electrical machinery, supplies_---.------- 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Textile fabries, thread 

Musicians and music teachers 


In addition, significant increases occurred in the 
proportion of women in a number of the smaller 
professional and managerial occupations—those 
employing fewer than 62,000 women (table 2). 


Shifts in Types of Occupations 


A significant change in the types of women’s 
occupations is the movement out of less skilled 
occupations into those that require varied skills 
and preparation or experience. The shift is 
evident in the rising proportion of women in 
numerous professional and managerial occupa- 
tions. This trend also appears in many manu- 
facturing industries: in 24 of the 28 manufacturing 
industries which employed fewer women laborers 
in 1950 than in 1940, the number of women 
operatives increased; the most notable of these 
were the following: 


Changes in the employment of women 
Number 
Laborers 


industry 
Yarn, thread, and 
fabric mills. -—---- 
Footwear (except 
—1, 300 
—1, 159 


— 2, 706 


+19, 492 

Confectionery +2, 719 

Canning and preserv- 
ing fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and seafoods_. 

Watches, clocks, and 
miscellaneous man- 
ufacturing 

Drugs and medicines 
and miscellaneous 


—1,118 +20, 361 


—884 +53,609 -—22 +78 


+86 
+95 


—814 
—779 


+14,110 —27 
+17,295 —20 


Another important shift was the movement from 
household work to a variety of other service occu- 
pations. Some of these, in which both the number 
and proportion of women increased, had relatively 
small numbers of women, such as hospital attend- 
ants or elevator operators. Others traditionally 


had large numbers of women, for example, wait- 
resses or cooks. On the other hand, some service 
occupations in which the number of women em- 
ployees increased appreciably showed little change 
in the proportion of women in the total, for 
example, practical nurses (96 percent), house- 
keepers other than ia private family (78 percent), 
and janitresses (12 percent). 

Despite the striking changes in the types of 
occupations in which women are engaged, more 
than one-fourth of the women employed in 1950 
were still engaged in clerical occupations. These, 
together with the enlarged number of operatives, 
accounted for nearly half the total. (See chart.) 


Changes in Personal Characteristics 


Striking changes occurred over the decade in 
the average age of women in the labor force, and 
in the proportion of married women among 
workers. These were due in part to similar popu- 
lation’ changes, but were more accentuated in the 
labor force than in the population. 


Age. Women between the ages of 35 and 65 now 
represent a greater proportion of the labor force 
than of the population as a whole—50 percent 
and 46 percent, respectively, in 1950. In 1940, 
the proportions were smaller: 43 percent of the 


TaBLe 2.—Employment of women in selected professional 
and managerial occupations, 1940 and 1950 
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women in the population and 39 percent of those 
in the labor force were of these ages. 

The median age of women workers was 36.4 
years in 1950, compared with 32.3 in 1940. If 
the large youthful group of women clerical work- 
ers were omitted, the median for 1950 would be 
not far from 40 years (38.6). Especially notable 
increases in the median age occurred among un- 
paid family farm laborers (over 11 years); teach- 
ers and household workers (over 7 years), and 
beauticians, lawyers, and operatives in knitting 
mills and in apparel and leather products plants 
(5 or 6 years). 

Exceptionally high median ages (over 45 years) 
were reported for women dressmakers, house- 
keepers and cooks (in each case excepting those 
in private families), farmers and farm managers, 
practical nurses, self-employed proprietors in 
trade and in other industries, and charwomen. 
On the other hand, women workers were especially 
youthful (median age under 30 years) in the im- 
portant occupations of stenographer and typist, 
medical and dental technician, and telephone 
operator. 


Marital Status. One of the most marked changes 


since 1940 has been in marital status of women in 
the experienced labor force. In the 1940 labor 
force, 48 percent of the women were single, 31 
percent married.’ By 1950, the situation was al- 
most exactly reversed—32 percent of the women 
were single and 47 percent were married. This 
change resulted in part from the reduction in the 
proportion of single women in the population from 
28 percent in 1940 to 20 percent in 1950. How- 
ever, although the total number of single women 
actually declined, 46 percent of them now work, 
compared with only 42 percent in 1940, while 
among married women, the proportion who were 
in the labor force rose much more—from 15 to 23 
percent. 

Half or more of the women working as medical 
and dental technicians, stenographers and typists, 


librarians, and student nurses were single. On 
the other hand, in over 30 occupations half or 
more of the women were married. These in- 
cluded such large groups as saleswomen in retail 
trade, waitresses, laundry operatives, cooks, opera- 
tives in fabric mills and apparel and electrical 
machinery plants, and beauticians. Farm labor- 
ers (unpaid family), managers or proprietors of 
retail food stores or eating places, and spinners in 
textile mills had the largest proportion of married 
women. 
. * * * * 


In summary, the 40 percent expansion in the 
employment of women during the 1940’s brought 
notable increases in the number of women work- 
ing in many occupations. The proportion of 
women among all workers also increased in many 
occupations, usually those in which less than four- 
fifths of the workers were women or those in which 
relatively few women had worked in 1940. A 
striking decline in the number of women in house- 
hold occupations was accompanied by an in- 
crease, both numerically and proportionately, in 
other service occupations and in numerous pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations. A similar 
movement occurred in manufacturing industries, 
where the number and proportion of women de- 
clined among laborers and at the same time in- 
creased among operative occupations, which 
demand more skill and preparation. The personal 
charactezistics of women workers also changed: 
the median age in many occupations increased 
markedly and the proportion of single women de- 
clined, while that of married women rose. Both 
the age and marital status trends were more 
pronounced in the labor force than in the popu- 
lation. 


‘Only women “with husband present” are counted as married and only 
those who have never been married are included in the single category; the 
remainder are classified as being of ‘other marital] status.”” 

* Women’s Bureau Bull. 253, op. cit. (p. 28). 
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Women workers have made a striking contribu- 
tion to the flexibility and dynamic nature of the 
manufacturing work force in the past few years. 
The number of women factory workers changed 
relatively much more sharply than did total 
factory employment both during the period of 
expansion following the outbreak of Korean hos- 
tilities and during the decline of the past year. As 
a result, the proportion of women among all 


manufacturing workers first rose and then returned 
to about the same level. 


Sharp Rise in Employment After Korea 


Between June 1950 and June 1953, the avail- 
ability of women for factory work was extremely 
important in enabling industry to solve its staffing 
problems. During this period, 3.7 million workers 
were added to the factory work force, while at the 
same time the buildup of the Armed Forces was 
absorbing 2.3 million young men who were either 
already in the labor market or nearly ready to 
begin their working lives. As a result of this loss 
to the military services, the male civilian labor 
force actually declined between mid-1950 and 
mid-1953. At the same time, the employment of 
women in manufacturing rose rapidly, from 3.8 
million to 4.7 million—a gain of 900,000 (table 1). 
Thus, the number of women on manufacturing 
payrolls increased by almost 24 percent, while 
factory employment as a whole rose by only 18 
percent. 

However, the increase in the number of women 
workers varied widely among manufacturing in- 
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dustries. The most spectacular increase in the 
employment of women occurred in the ordnance 
industry, where their number increased fourteen- 
fold. The number of women workers in transpor- 
tation equipment more than doubled, while 
increases of a third or more were recorded in the 
electrical machinery, instruments, petroleum, ma- 
chinery, and primary metals industries. 

As a result of the addition of such large numbers 
of women workers, the ratio of women to total 
employment changed significantly in many indus- 
tries (table 2). Thus, women workers, who 
accounted for 38 percent of electrical machinery 
employment in June 1950, represented 41 percent 
of the industry’s employment 3 years later. The 
proportion of women workers in the transportation 
equipment industry over the same period rose 
from 10 to 14 percent. 


TaBLze 1.—Employment of women in manufacturing indus- 
tries, June 1950, June 1958, and June 1954 
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For durable goods industries as a whole, the 
percentage of women in the work force rose from 
16 to 19 percent, whereas in nondurables the rise 
was only from 37 to 38 percent. Because non- 
durable goods industries employ about two-thirds 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 
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of female manufacturing workers, the preportion 
of women in all manufacturing plants changed 
very little—from 26 to 27 percent. 


Tasie 2.—Women workers as a percert of total factory em- 
ployment, June 1950, June 1958, and June 1954 
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Employment Downtrend, 1953-54 


The expansion of female employment was halted 
in the fall of 1953. In September 1953, the num- 
ber of women on factory payrolls reached 4,766,700. 
The general downtrend in factory production which 
began in the fall of 1953 had an especially sharp 
impact on women, and by June 1954, the number 
of women in manufacturing had fallen to 4,112,100. 
However, the September-June comparison does 
not accurately measure the extent of the decline 
in employment, since large numbers of women 
work in industries where employment is subject 
to strong seasonal fluctuations. A more accurate 
measure is an over-the-year comparison. 

Between June 1953 and June 1954, the number 
of employed women fell by nearly 550,000 or about 
12 percent (table 1), while total manufacturing 
payrolls dropped 9 percent. The decline in the 
employment of women represented more than 
one-third of the overall employment reduction in 
manufacturing plants, although women consti- 
tuted only about a quarter of all factory employ- 
ment. 


The sharpest drops in female employment oc- 
curred in durable goods manufacturing, where the 
expansion had been most rapid. In virtually 
every industry group in this sector, the drop in 
employment of women was sharper than the de- 
cline in total employment. (See chart.) Appar- 
ently the women workers who had entered manu- 
facturing plants during the buildup were among 
the first to be released when the demand for labor 
slackened. 

The largest relative losses in the employment 
of women among durable goods industries were 
recorded in ordnance (43 percent), electrical 
machinery (20 percent), primary and fabricated 
metals (18 percent), and transportation equip- 
ment (17 percent). The remaining industries in 
this sector reported somewhat smaller declines. 

The largest numerical loss—101,000 women 
workers—occurred in the electrical machinery 
group. Most of this decline was attributable to 
employment cutbacks in plants producing military 
electronics components or manufacturing radios 
and television sets. 

In most nondurable industry groups, reductions 
in the employment of women between June 1953 
and June 1954 were relatively small. For the 
group as a whole, the employment loss was 200,000 
—or 8 percent—as compared with the 17 percent 
loss in durables. Only in textiles and apparel were 
large declines recorded. Losses of 66,000 and 
79,000, respectively, in these industries, which, of 
course, employ the largest numbers of women 
workers, accounted for 70 percent of the entire 
drop in the employment of women in nondurable 
manufacturing. 


Industrial Distribution, June 1954 


As a result of the sharp impact of the factory 
employment downtrend on women workers, their 
proportion fell from 19 to 18 percent in durable 
goods plants, and from 38 to 37 percent in non- 
durable goods factories. Consequently, the pro- 
portion of women in all manufacturing declined 
from 27 to 26 percent. 

However, the distribution of women workers 
among manufacturing industries in June 1954 was 
substantially the same as that of recent years. 
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This is due to the fact that their employment is 
largely determined by the nature of the work and 
therefore does not vary significantly in the short 
run. 
About three-fifths—2.5 million—of the women 
working in factories in June 1954 were employed 
in nondurable goods industries, although less than 
half of all factory workers were employed in this 
sector of manufacturing. Women workers in non- 
durable manufacturing were heavily concentrated 
in a few industries. More than three-fourths of 
the workers in the apparel industry and nearly 
half of those in the leather products industry in 
June 1954 were women, with the largest proportion 
in hand sewing and machine sewing occupations. 
Women also represented over half of the total 
number of employees in the tobacco industry and 
nearly half of the total in the textile industry group. 

Within some of the broad industry groups there 
were wide differences in employment of women. 
Although only 24 percent of the total food indus- 
try’s workers in June 1954 were women, the ratio 
of women in confectionery plants was 52 percent 
and in canneries, 41 percent. Similarly, in the 
printing and publishing group, where men pre- 
dominated in newspapers, commercial printing, 


and lithographing establishments, about two- 
thirds of the employees in the greeting card 
industry and nearly one-half the employees of 
book publishers were women. 


The durable goods industries employed about 
1.6 million women in June 1954—about 18 percent 
of the durable goods work force. The smallest 
numbers of women were found in those industries 
which involve heavy manual labor or dangerous 
or unpleasant working conditions. Thus, in the 
primary metals group, which includes the basic 
iron and steel industry, foundries, and forgings, 
women comprised only 6 percent of total employ- 
ment and most of them held office jobs. In the 
lumber industry group, which includes logging 
camps and sawmills, the proportion of women 
workers was equally as low. 

Women constituted more than a third of the 
total work force in only three durable goods in- 
dustry groups—electrical machinery, instruments, 
and miscellaneous manufacturing. In these indus- 
tries many women worked in assembly type 
occupations involved in the manufacture of radios, 
television sets, electric lamps, precision instru- 
ments and timing devices, toys, costume jewelry, 
and office supplies. 

Large numbers of women were also employed in 
the fabricated metal products, machinery, and 
transportation equipment industry groups, al- 
though their proportion of total employment was 
less than 20 percent. In these industries, women 
find jobs mainly in light assembly work, in such 
metal-forming processes as stamping and punch- 
ing, as machine-tool operators, and in office work. 





Trends in Bargaining 
in the Northwest — 
Construction Industry 


KENNETH M. McCCAFFREE * 





THE GENERAL PATTERN for collective bargaining 
negotiations in the Pacific Northwest construction 
industry originates in the Puget Sound area, 
where wage rates are still the highest in the region 
for most crafts, despite the fact that smaller 
relative increases there than elsewhere reduced 
wage differentials within the region between 1948 
and 1954. The differentials are smaller even 
when health and welfare benefits, which applied 
only in the Puget Sound area at the beginning of 
1954, are taken into account. Underlying these 
developments was a notable extension of agree- 
ment coverage—in terms of geographic areas, 
types of construction, and the numbers of contract- 
ing parties—and such other factors as differences 
within the region in the demand for manpower and 
the degree of unionization. These observations 
are based on the author’s study of the wage rate 
and fringe benefit provisions of collective bar- 
gaining agreements for the years 1948 to 1954 
between member groups of the Northwest Branch, 
Associated General Contractors of America,’ and 
the six unions representing basic construction 
crafts.’ 


Collective Bargaining Patterns 


Collective bargaining with the six AFL building 
trades unions representing the basic construction 
crafts is carried on almost entirely by various 
chapters of the Associated General Contractors 
in the Pacific Northwest: 3 chapters in the Seattle- 
Tacoma area, 2 in Portland, Oreg., 2 in Spokane, 
and 1 each in Boise, Idaho, and Helena, Mont.* 
As of 1954, all six basic crafts have agreements 
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with AGC contractors in Washington and Oregon. 
The Carpenters, Cement Finishers, and Iron 
Workers do not negotiate with the Helena chapter 
nor do the latter twe crafts have an AGC agree- 
ment in southern Idaho. In the case of the so- 
called specialty crafts—Plumbers, Electricians, 
and Boilermakers—other contractor groups carry 
on the bargaining.* Most “specialty” craftsmen 
work for subcontractors or in shops, rather than 
on heavy and highway construction, which con- 
stitutes a large part of the work of the AGC 
construction contractors. 

The pattern of collective bargaining for the 
basic building trades unions in the construction 
industry of the Pacific Northwest originates in 
Seattle and Tacoma. Negotiations generally be- 
gin in Seattle in the summer or fall on contracts 
which expire on the following January 1. The 
Oregon and eastern Washington contractors begin 
negotiations in the fall, but seldom conclude an 
agreement with any craft until that union has 
signed a contract with the Puget Sound con- 
tractors. In the case of the Operating Engineers 
in 1953, for example, settlements in Portland 
and Spokane were delayed, pending the outcome 
of the union’s Seattle strike during April. In 
southern Idaho and western Montana, where 


*The author is presently Construction Contractor Coordinator for labor 
relations at the Hanford Project of the Atomic Energy Commission, Rich- 
land, Wash. The contents of this article, however, are not an official state- 
ment by the U. 8S. Atomic Energy Commission or by any of the construction 
contractors with whom the author is associated. The author alone accepts 
the full responsibility for the accuracy of the statements and arguments 
contained herein. 

1 The study also covered the Hanford AEC Project, where negotiations 
with the unions are carried on by the Hanford Contractors Negotiating 
Committee, rather than by an AGC chapter. The study was made under 
the auspices of the Contractor Labor Committees in the Northwest Branch 
of the AGC. The findings of the study are presented in Trends of Wages 
and Fringes, Pacific Northwest Construction Industry, 1948-54 (multilithed, 
April 1954). 

2 United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America; International 
Association of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron Workers; International 
Hod Carriers’, Building & Common Laborers’ Union of America; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; Operative Plasterers’ & Cement 
Masons’ International Association of the U. 8. & Canada; and International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
America. 

4 Where two AGC chapters are located within the same area, one is con- 
cerned with building construction only, and the second is for the heavy and 
highway construction contractors. Building construction covers building 
structures, either residential or commercial, and modification, additions, or 
repairs thereto. Heavy and highway construction includes, among other 
specific items, construction of roads, bridges, overpasses, reclamation projects, 
dams, and industrial plants. 

4 In some cases, special job agreements have been written, as, for example, 
at the Chief Joseph Dam at Bridgeport, Wash., and McNary Dam, Umatilla, 
Oreg. Most AGC agreements now prevent unions from making job agree- 
ments. 
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agreements generally expire about 3 months after 
those in Seattle, negotiations are usually com- 
pleted after agreements have been signed in other 
areas. 

Although the western Washington settlements 
have established no precise pattern for other 
negotiations, they have provided the target 
toward which the unions have aimed in their 
negotiations throughout the area. Almost with- 
out exception the agreements of western Wash- 
ington are advanced as the basis of settlement 
by the various unions. For example, the Car- 
penters offered to settle their 1954 strike against 
AGC in eastern Washington if the contractors 
would take the Seattle-Tacoma agreement intact. 
Puget Sound contractors not only have tradi- 
tionally paid the highest wage rates for most crafts 
and somewhat more liberal overtime rates but were 
also the first employers in the industry to reach 
agreements with the basic crafts on health and 
welfare programs and travel allowances. No 
health and welfare plans were in operation else- 
where in the region during 1953 for any of the 
6 basic crafts, although 3 crafts negotiated such 
plans in other areas in the spring and summer of 
1954. In addition, travel-pay clauses in the 
Seattle-Tacoma agreements are more liberal rela- 
tive to those for other parts of the Northwest. 


Trends and Underlying Considerations 


Since 1948, collective agreements with the basic 
crafts in the construction industry in the Pacific 
Northwest have displayed three major trends. In 
the first place, wage differentials between the 
Puget Sound area and other areas in the North- 
west have diminished. Secondly, fringe benefits, 
in the form of health and welfare plans and travel 
considerations, have grown steadily. Thirdly, 
the area of applicability for particular contracts 
has been broadened. 


Wages. Trends in wage rates over the period 
1948 to 1954 were not uniform throughout the 


Pacific Northwest. (See accompanying table.) 
Percentage increases in wage rates for each basic 
construction craft except Cement Finishers were 
least in the Puget Sound area and they were less 
in Oregon than in eastern Washington. There- 
fore, the wage differentials between Oregon and 
Puget Sound and between eastern Washington 


and Puget Sound narrowed substantially during 
the 6-year period, and uniformity of wage rates 
between Oregon and eastern Washington was 
virtually accomplished. Relative changes in wage 
rates for the various-crafts in Montana and south- - 
ern Idaho bore no consistent relationship to those 
in other areas, although the 1954 wage rates them- 
selves appeared to be closely related to the dis- 
tance of the area from Seattle, i. e., rates in Boise 
exceeded those in Helena, which is farther from 
Seattle. 

Hours arrangements and overtime pay rates 
changed little between 1948 and 1954. The 40- 
hour week is still standard throughout the region. 
The double time rate for overtime generally pre- 
vailed in western Washington throughout the 
period, although on some heavy and highway con- 
struction work, it now applies only to Sunday and 
holiday work. In the Puget Sound area, on con- 
struction within the city limits of most towns 
double time pay for overtime is now required, 
whereas in many cities in 1948, only time and 
one-half was necessary during the week. In 
Montana, Idaho, and parts of eastern Washing- 
ton, the overtime rate on heavy and highway work 
is time and one-half. In Oregon and eastern 
Washington, however, most of the agreements 
provide for time and one-half for all weekday 
overtime including Saturdays, but for double time 
for work on Sundays and holidays. In only three 
contracts in eastern Washington have there been 
changes to provide for double time for work on 
Sundays and holidays where time and one-half 
was paid in 1948. 

The reduction in wage differentials within the 
Northwest seems to be related to several factors: 

1. The growth and spread of unionism itself. 
Only in recent years have formal collective bar- 
gaining agreements been negotiated in eastern 
Washington, Idaho, and southern Oregon, and the 
extent of unionization in these areas is still less 
than in Seattle or Tacoma. Insofar as unions can 
affect wage rates, however, the greater growth of 
unionization in eastern Washington and Oregon 
may have contributed to relatively greater 
increases in wages in those areas. 

2. The apparently greater demand for construc- 
tion labor in Oregon, and particularly in eastern 
Washington relative to the Seattle-Tacoma area. 
The Columbia Basin reclamation projects, the 
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Hanford project of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the construction of numerous dams (e. g., 
Chief Joseph, McNary, Detroit, and The Dalles) 
and the stimulation of private industrial construc- 
tion by the additions to electrical power and new 
agricultural production—all have contributed ‘o 
the larger relative need for labor in the eastern 
part of the Northwest. With contractors in that 
area frequently unable to man their construction 
jobs adequately, it would seem reasonable for wage 
rates to rise somewhat more rapidly there than in 
western Washington.’ Furthermore, in some cases, 
contractors may have accepted slightly higher 
rates in lieu of travel or similar considerations 
where workers were required to travel some dis- 
tances or live in relatively isolated locations.* 

3. The trend toward wider application of agree- 
ments, which is discussed below, would also seem 
to be related to the equalization of wage rates 
throughout Oregon and Washington. 


Fringe Benefits. The introduction and extension 
of fringe items in the construction agreements 
marked the period since 1948. Several health 
and welfare programs were written into collective 
bargaining contracts, and travel and subsistence 
allowances were introduced in some areas and 
increased in others. 
Health and welfare benefits were not a part of 
the union contracts in 1948, although some con- 
tractors had company insurance and health plans. 
Health and security plans were first included in 
agreements covering the year 1953 with the Team- 
sters and Operating Engineers in the Seattle- 
Tacoma area. Furthermore, during negotiations 
for contracts which became effective in 1954, each 
of the six basic crafts obtained a formal agreement 
covering health and security in the Puget Sound 
area (see table).’ In this area, the employer’s 
contribution is 10 cents an hour per employee 
except for the Teamsters, for whom it is 7% cents. 
Portland contractors agreed to contribute 7% cents 
an hour for a health and welfare plan, effective in 
April 1954, for Laborers, Operating Engineers, 
and Teamsters. The latter two crafts also re- 
ceived a similar allowance in eastern Washington 
beginning on July 1, 1954. No other plans are 
presently agreed to in the area, although several 
1954 contracts specified that wage increase pro- 
visions were in lieu of health and welfare benefits. 


Travel or subsistence pay was @ common prac- 
tice in the industry even before 1948 for such 
specialty crafts as the Boilermakers and Plumbers, 
and some of the basic crafts in Washington were 
receiving allowances of this type under specified 
conditions. However, during the 1948-54 period, 
daily travel pay was introduced for some craft in 
almost every part of the Northwest. For example, 
in heavy and highway construction work, the Car- 
penters and Iron Workers obtained new travel 
provisions with the heavy and highway contrac- 
tors in Spokane, Seattle, and Portland, and the 
Cement Finishers, with contractors in Seattle and 
Portland. In building construction, the Laborers 
and Portland contractors added a travel clause, 
as did both the Operating Engineers’ and Team- 
sters’ agreements in eastern Washington. 

Moreover, every travel clause originally incor- 
porated into an agreement before 1953 was changed 
in the course of negotiations by 1954. Numerous 
examples of substantial changes in travel consider- 
ations can be found for most crafts in all parts of 
the Northwest. To cite a few: 

1. On building work in Seattle, Carpenters for- 
merly were paid $1 a day if they worked outside 
the metropolitan area of Seattle; in 1954, this pro- 
vision was changed to $1.50 a day for work over 
16 miles from the local union office. 


2. Under the Spokane building agreement, Iron 
Workers, who previously received no travel or 
subsistence for jobs located within 25 miles of the 
city center of the union dispatch point, now receive 
$1 a day travel allowance for work on jobs over 15 
miles but less than 25 miles from the union dis- 
patch point or from the city center of residence. 


§ During the summer of 1952, when construction employment was rising 
at McNary Dam, Chief Joseph Dam, and the Hanford project of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Laborers, Teamsters, and Operating Engineers 
obtained a 15-cent an hour wage increase in eastern Washington 6 months 
prior to the expiration of their wage agreement with Spokane AGC chapters 
by a voluntary reopening of the agreement by the contractors. 

* The possibility should not be overlooked that the Construction Industry 
Stabilization Commission and the Wage Stabilization Board could have 
exerted some pressures toward greater wage uniformity through the wage 
stabilization regulations from 1950 to 1953. It is also possible that escalator 
clauses in the Puget Sound Agreements imposed contractual rigidities upon 
union wage increases that did not exist in other parts of the Northwest. 
Wages, which, over the long run, tend to increase more rapidly than prices to 
account for “‘annual improvement” or “‘productivity increase,’’ may be less 
rigid in the absence of escalator clauses, and might therefore have increased 
somewhat more in eastern Washington and Oregon areas than under the esca- 
Jator claases in western Washington from even comparable collective bargain- 
ing and economic pressures. 

? The Tacoma chapter is the only AGC group to agree on a health and 
welfare plan with the Cement Finishers. 
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3. In 1948, Operating Engineers received $1 a 
day within 35 miles radius, and $2 a day over 35 
miles of Seattle city center; the clause negotiated 
in 1953 provided $1 a day for work within 25 miles 
and $4 a day over 35 miles from the city center. 

4. In Oregon, Carpenters and Cement Finishers, 
who received no travel pay in 1948, now get a 
maximum of 80 cents a day for 10 to 25 miles 
from city center. 

Such wide differences in travel or subsistence 
clauses from area to area make comparisons 
difficult.6 Furthermore, such comparisons would 
require unobtainable information on the propor- 
tion of construction work, by craft, which is done 
under each travel condition or in each travel zone. 
However, on balance, it appears that travel allow- 
ances have increasea relatively more in the Seattle- 


of the evidence suggests that the differential in 
actual travel allowances for short distances has 
increased as between western and eastern Wash- 
ington. Puget Sound contractors pay approxi- 
mately the. same amount for the first travel pay 
zone today as in 1948, but the size of the free zone 
has been substantially reduced. In eastern Wash- 
ington, the free zone has remained about the same 
size and little change has occurred in travel pay 
for the first zone.’ Thus, insofar as the largest 


* Travel clauses may vary with respect to provisions on (1) size of the free 
zone; (2) way in which a zone is defined—by road miles or by radius miles; 
(3) rates per day, per hour, or per week; (4) amount of pay per zone; (5) size of 
zones, i. e., 16 to 27 miles, etc.; (6) pay in addition to, or in lieu of, transpor‘a- 
tion; (7) use of residence as well as dispatch point for computing travel zores; 
(8) use of union office, city center, or city limits as distance-com puting points; 
and (9) furnishing camp facilities in lieu of travel or subsistence. 

* Some eastern Washington agreements have a travel free zone not only 
about the dispatch points or city center but also about the job site. Any 


Tacoma area than elsewhere in the region. Some worker who does not travel 15 miles or more therefore receives no travel pay. 


Minimum hourly wage rates, Jan. 1, 1948, and Feb. 1, 1954, and health and welfare benefits, Feb. 1, 1954, for 6 construction 
crafts under collective bargaining agreements with Pacific Northwest chapters of the Associated "General Contractors 





Carpenters, journeymen Structural ironworkers, journeymen Cement finishers, journeymen 
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1 Estimated. 

2 Rates shown are those negotiated by the unions and the Hanford Contrac- 
tors Negotiating Committee. 

* Prevailing rates paid by Sota contractors; no agreement exists 
between the union and the AGC branch 


‘A contract negotiated in re rovided 74% cents an hour health and 


welfare benefits, effective April 1, 
‘A contract negotiated in 108 provided 7% eents an hour health and 


welfare benefits, ve July 1, 
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part of construction is done near population cen- 
ters, actual travel allowances may have risen more 
under the Seattle-Tacoma agreements than in 
eastern Washington. With respect to Oregon, 
the introduction of travel pay for two crafts, 
noted above, might equal the increased travel cost 
in” western Washington which resulted from re- 
ducing the size of the first travel pay zone. On 
the other hand, increases in travel pay for longer 
distances may have been less on the coast than in 
other parts of Washington and Oregon. The 
travel allowance on longer distances would less 
often be applicable in the more populous parts 
of western Washington, where numerous dispatch 
points and city centers can be found, than in much 
of the rest of the Pacific Northwest. 

The increasing importance of fringe benefits for 
the basic crafts in the construction industry seems 
primarily a reflection of national trends. How- 
ever, the earlier negotiation of fringe benefits with 
the specialty crafts may have exerted some addi- 
tional pressure on the general contractors to grant 
fringes to the basic crafts." National negotiations 
in 1948 and 1949 introduced health and welfare 
and similar benefits into industry generally. 
However, in construction, the irregularity of em- 


ployment and the geographic dispersion of work 
raised serious problems of administering health 
and welfare plans, and the small number of workers 
in a given craft covered by a particular agreement 
reduced the possibility of an economical health or 


insurance plan." Consequently, until the area 
of applicability of construction agreements was 
broadened considerably and many administrative 
details were worked out, such plans were not 
feasible in the industry. 

Although the general emphasis upon fringes 
since World War II probably affected the demand 
for travel allowances, other factors appear to 
have contributed to the increasing significance 
of travel pay in the construction industry. Sup- 
plemental benefits, being less vigorously controlled 
than were wages under wage stabilization, offered 
means of both improving construction workers’ 
pay and attracting workers in a tight labor market. 
Such benefits as paid vacations or holidays have 
traditionally been excluded from construction, 
and the unique character of the industry further 
emphasized travel allowances as the most relevant 
fringe. The location of many recent construction 


projects in the Nortliwest in relatively isolated 
and scarcely populated areas where adequate 
housing was not available would also appear to be 
related to the increase of travel and subsistence 


pay. 


Coverage of Agreements. The trend, during the 
1948-54 period, toward increasing the areas of 
applicability of the various collective bargaining 
agreements represents not only expansion in 
geographic coverage but also extension to addi- 
tional groups of contractors and unions and to 
different types of construction.” Agreements 
between the AGC and the Carpenters illustrate 
this trend. The 1948 AGC contract with the 
Carpenters’ Local 98 covered only Spokane 
County, Washington. By 1951, the agreement 
had been extended to include 13 Carpenters’ 
locals in northern Idaho and eastern Washington. 
Similarly, for some time one agreement between 
the Carpenters and Portland AGC contractors 
covered the four southwest counties in Washing- 
ton, a second, covering building construction in 
Oregon, and a third, heavy and highway work in 
Oregon. In 1953, these three separate agreements 
were combined into one which applies to the 
entire State of Oregon and the southwest corner of 
Washington and covers both building and heavy 
construction. Furthermore, non-AGC home- 
builders and small independent contractor associa- 
tions in various outlying communities have also 
accepted, and some have signed, the AGC- 
Carpenters’ agreement. 

Both unions and employers have found advan- 
tages in the trend toward broadening the scope of 
agreements. Many unions have sought areawide 
or even regionwide contracts because, among 
other reasons, only one contract, rather than 


%* Plumbers, Electricians, and Boilermakers received travel and/or subsist- 
ence prior to 1947. The Plumbers in Washington likewise obtained a health 
and welfare allowance in January 1952. 

1! Many contractors and some union officials have expressed great skepti- 
cism that health end welfare will prove successful in construction jor these 
reasons. 

It is difficult to judge the extent to which participation by different 
crafts in joint negotiations and joint agreements has changed over the period. 
In Oregon, the Laborers, Teamsters, and Operating Engineers have a joint 
agreement at the present time with the heavy and highway construction 
contractors, where separate agreements were made previously. In Tacoma, 
Seattle, and Spokane, a number of crafts in the local AFL Building and 
Construction Trades Councils negotiated joint agreements with the AGC 
building chapters in those cities. However, individual unions in Seattle 
and Tacoma have withdrawn from the uniform agreement since 1948, and 
even in Spokane, where joint bargaining obtained throughout this period, 
the Carpenters are not signatory to the basic building trades agreement. 
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several, need be negotiated, policed, and enforced, 
and an areawide agreement would be more readily 
accepted by nonunion contractors in the area. 
For example, the Iron Workers, whose conditions 
are now reasonably uniform throughout the 
Northwest area, have talked regionwide agree- 
ments for some time. Furthermore, under an 
areawide agreement with an employers’ association 
the union is assured of its status and continuity 
of activity in the area, whereas a contract for a 
particular job or with a small group of contractors 
may expire at the conclusion of the job or if none 
of the employers have any work. In addition, 
the participation of international union representa- 
tives (for some crafts) in negotiations, either 
directly or as consultants, appears to have con- 
tributed to broadening the scope of agreements, 
as well as to increasing uniformity. The adoption 
of health and welfare plans for Teamsters in 
Oregon and eastern Washington during 1953 
apparently resulted primarily from the personal 
participation of high-level officials of the inter- 
national in the local bargaining in Portland and 
Spokane. The Cement Finishers, on the other 
hand, exercise the greatest local autonomy in 
bargaining of any of the six basic crafts, and their 


agreements cover the least territory and are least 
uniform throughout the region. 

No formal organization has been established 
within the Associated General Contractors which 
is comparable to or carries out the same function 


as the international union representative.” 
Nevertheless, secretary-managers of the several 
chapters keep in close touch with one another 
during negotiations, and the three Puget Sound 
chapters now sign the same agreement with each 
of four crafts: Carpenters, Laborers, Operating 
Engineers, and Teamsters. Similarly, the Port- 


land building and heavy construction chapters in 
several instances have jointly negotiated a single 
agreement with a particular union. Contractors 
working on both heavy and building construction 
have found an advantage in having a uniform 
agreement for both types of work, since having the 
same scales and conditions simplifies business 
records and labor relations administration."* Fur- 
thermore, a single or uniform agreement simplifies 
the problem of bidding on new jobs by making it 
less likely that a contractor would overlook an 
extra cost in a local union agreement and take a 
loss on the job or, in the opposite case, figure in 
an extra item only to have a competitor omit it 
and take the job. 

Many contractors contend that standardization 
of wages and working conditions is an effective 
means of “putting business on an equally competi- 
tive basis.” Competition should rest primarily 
upon the internal efficiency of the employer and 
his ability to get the job done quickly and cheaply; 
it should not be based on the fact that one con- 
tractor pays lower wage rates than another. 
Where a large number of the contractors are union 
employers, a uniform agreement will also alleviate 
the difficulties arising from nonunion competition.” 

4% The Northwest Branch of the AGC is a loosely knit relationship among 
the AGC Chapters in the Pacific Northwest. At present, some labor matters 


are discussed at the semiannual meetings, but no formal apparatus has yet ~ 
been established either for the provision of labor information or for collective 
bargaining negotiations. 

“ Administrative prob are likewise easier to handle under single 
agreements which cover contiguous areas in each of which a contractor has a 
job. 

18 The impression should not be left that contractors are unanimous in the 
support of regionwide agreements, or even in continuing to extend the 
coverage of present agreements. In the case of contractors, and especially 
homebuilders, who operate within smal] areas, the local agreements may 
contain some specific advantages for that area. Contractors in low-wage 
communities strongly object to uniform agreements until wage costs are 
quite uniform throughout the area. Furthermore, many believe that a region- 
wide association would be so loosely knit that the contractors would have a 
relative bargaining disadvantage when facing the solidarity and cohesiveness 
of many building-trades unions. 








Summaries of Studies and Reports 





State Labor Legislation 
in 1954 


A NUMBER OF MEASURES to improve labor stand- 
ards were enacted in 1954, although the legis- 
latures of only 14 States! and Puerto Rico met in 
regular session. In addition, Utah met in special 
session. 

Major changes included increases in workmen’s 
compensation benefits in seven States, a com- 
pletely revised workmen’s compensation law in 
Rhode Island, and increases in unemployment 
insurance benefits in four States and the District 
of Columbia. Other important laws improved 
standards for minors in public exhibitions and in 
certain hazardous occupations in Massachusetts, 
revised safety requirements for the mining indus- 
try in New Jersey and Virginia, and afforded 
greater protection for migrant agricultural workers 
in Arizona and New York. A Division of Em- 
ployment of the Aging in the Department of Labor 
and Industries was established in Massachusetts. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Benefits under workmen’s compensation laws 
were increased in seven States. In four of these 
States, benefits for all types of disability and for 
death were increased. Maximum weekly disa- 
bility benefits were raised to $27 in Virginia, $32 
in Rhode Island, $36 in New York, and $42 in 
Michigan. In Michigan, the definition of total 
and permanent disability was amended to include 
permanent and complete paralysis of both legs or 
both arms or one leg and one arm, and also incur- 
able insanity or imbecility. The 1954 amendment 
to the Michigan law raised to 12 the number of 
laws * that provide for a maximum weekly limit 
of $40 or more for temporary total disability. 

Maximum weekly death benefits were increased 
in Rhode Island to $18 plus $2 for each child, in 
Virginia to $27, and in Michigan and New York 
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to $40. The New York figure results from an 
increase from $227.60 to $260 a month in the 
amount of wages to be taken into account in com- 
puting death benefits. The Rhode Island act 
specifies that the number of persons totally de- 
pendent shall be taken as of the time of injury or 
the time of death, whichever is greater, rather 
than only at the time of injury, as before. 

The three other States that raised benefits— 
Arizona, Colorado, and Maryland—traised amounts 
for one type of benefits only. In Arizona, maxi- 
mum funeral benefits were increased from $150 to 
$300. In Maryland, maximum weekly benefits 
for temporary total disability were increased to 
$35. In Colorado, benefits for permanent total 
disability were raised from 50 to 66% percent of 
average weekly wages (subject to the weekly 
minimum and maximum amounts already in the 
act). 

Coverage was extended in Maryland to all em- 
ployees of county boards of education and of the 
board of school commissioners of Baltimore City 
and to all public school employees in the State. 

Louisiana, on the other hand, amended its law 
to exclude certain employees from coverage: (1) 
any agricultural employees while being trans- 
ported to or from work, regardless of the means of 
conveyance, and (2) all members of the crew of 
any airplane engaged in dusting or spraying opera- 
tions insofar as such members of the crew might 
be regarded as independent contractors, sub- 
contractors, or employees of any person, firm, or 
corporation engaged in the principal business of 
agricultural or farming operations. 

The revised Rhode Island law provided for 
compulsory rather than elective coverage for em- 
ployers of four or more persons, applicable to 
private employers, the State, and public service 


1 Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 

? Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Idaho, Michigan, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act. 
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corporations. Exempted from compulsory cover- 
age are employers of three or fewer persons and 
employees engaged in domestic service or agri- 
culture, unless they are engaged in occupations 
which the Director of Labor shall declare huzard- 


ous. Voluntary coverage was retained in the law 


for those exempted from compulsory coverage. 
The law also retained the former provisions author- 
izing cities and towns to vote to accept the work- 
men’s compensation act without being required to 
take insurance. 

The law included some changes in administra- 
tion and enforcement. A Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission was established, to be composed 
of three attorneys, each with no less than 10 years’ 
legal experience. The commission is authorized 
to determine questions arising under the act, but 
any commissioner may hear and decide disputed 
claims. Certain functions were retained in the 
Labor Department, including the approving of 
agreed claims, the administering of the second- 
injury fund, the insurance provisions, and the 
curative center fund. 

The revised Rhode Island law adds several pro- 
visions to effect prompt payment of benefits. For 
example, it sets a 21-day time limit after notice of 


injury or death either for reaching a voluntary 
agreement and commencing payment of benefits 
or for notifying the Director of Labor of a matter 


in dispute. It provides for a $50 penalty against 
an employer who fails either to conclude a volun- 
tary agreement or to give notice of a dispute 
within the time set. This amount is added to the 
award for the injured employee. The penalty for 
failure to insure was increased from $100 to $1,000 
in fines, and imprisonment up to 1 year was added 
as an alternative or additional penalty. 

In addition, a medical advisory committee of 
seven physicians appointed by the Governor was 
created. One of its duties is to advise the Director 
of Labor and the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, in an annual study, of every case of total 
disability or severe permanent partial disability on 
which benefits have been paid for more than a 
year, to see if action can be taken to speed recovery 
and rehabilitation. 

Louisiana and Massachusetts provided for con- 
tinuation of former commissions to study their 
workmen’s compensation laws and to recommend 
changes at their next legislatures. South Carolina 


continued for another year the committee created 
in 1953 to investigate rates for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Maximum weekly benefits, at least for some 
claimants, were increased in California, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, and Virginia, as well as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Such benefits were raised to 
$30 in California and the District of Columbia, to 
a range of $30—$42 in Michigan, and to $24 in 
Virginia. The minimum benefits were also in- 
creased in two of these jurisdictions—to $8 a week 
in the District of Columbia and to $10-$14 a week 
in Michigan. Amounts of payments for depend- 
ents were increased in Massachusetts and Michi- 
gan; and payments for weeks of low earnings were 
increased in Massachusetts by inclusion of provi- 
sions for disregarding earnings of $10 or less in 
computing payments to partially employed workers. 
On the other hand, benefits for some claimants 
were denied or reduced by changes in the amount 
or distribution of earnings required to qualify in 
the District of Columbia, Michigan, Virginia, and 
in Mississippi. 

The District of Columbia and Michigan each 
increased the maximum period during which bene- 
fits may be paid—from 20 to 26 weeks. The 
District of Columbia decreased the fraction for 
determining duration from one-half to one-third 
of base period wages. 

The coverage provisions in five laws were 
amended to a limited extent. The most significant 
were New York’s extension of coverage to em- 
ployers liable to the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act and the District of Columbia’s inclusion of 
services subject to that act. The District of 
Columbia also authorized election of coverage of 
governmental service. Under a Massachusetts 
amendment, certain instrumentalities of the State, 
when specifically authorized by legislative action, 
may elect to become employers under the law. 


Child Labor 


Three States—Massachusetts, New York, and 
Utah—enacted laws in 1954 affecting child labor. 
The Massachusetts child-labor law was amended 
as it related to children appearing in public 
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exhibitions. Written permission must now be 
obtained from the local licensing authority for any 
child under 15 to take part in any noncommercial 
exhibition. Formerly, written permission was 
necessary only in the case of a musical exhibition 
and was obtained from the alderman or selectman. 
Minors in Massachusetts working on hazardous 
machinery were also given greater protection. An 
18-year minimum age was set for cleaning or 
repairing any elevator and for operating any 
elevator except a self-service elevator, replacing 
the former 16-year minimum for operating, clean- 
ing, or repairing any freight elevator. A 16-year 
minimum was set for the employment of minors 
“in any capacity’ on moving motor vehicles, 
retaining the 18-year minimum (with certain agri- 
cultural exemptions) for “operating” motor vehi- 
cles of any description. 

A New York amendment, on the other hand, 
exempted farm work from certain provisions re- 
garding hazardous occupations. Thus, operation 
of any agricultural machinery is permitted for 
minors 14 years of age during school vacations and 
for minors aged 16 during school hours. 

New York and Massachusetts each extended for 
1 year their acts authorizing relaxation of certain 
labor laws for minors 16 years of age and over 
during emergencies. 

At a special session late in 1953, Utah amended 
its compulsory school-attendance law. Formerly, 
any child 14 years of age or over who needed to 
work to support a mother or invalid father could 
be excused to enter employment; however, the 
child-labor law set a minimum of 16 for all employ- 
ment during school hours. The amended school- 
attendance law specifies that any minor 16 years 
of age whose services are required to support a 
mother or invalid father may leave school to enter 
employment. 


Industrial Health and Safety 


Virginia and New Jersey enacted revised mining 
codes. In Virginia, the Division of Mines, as 
before, is in the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, with the division chief appointed by the 
Governor and the assistant mine inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
try. The code, as revised, includes comprehen- 
sive provisions relating to safety in connection 


with the lowering and hoisting of men into and out 
of the mines. It includes a provision requiring a 
permit from the Chief of the Division of Mines to 
use explosives in the mines. It also authorizes 
the chief to make rules and regulations, in addi- 
tion to the safety provisions specified in the act, 
to safeguard life and property and take care of 
emergency hazardous conditions. 

The amended code retains an 18-year minimum 
for employment in mines, but permits women 
over 18 years of age to perform office, clerical, 
laboratory, first-aid, messenger service, or similar 
work around mines and quarries. Formerly, no 
females of any age were permitted to do any work 
in or around a mine or quarry. 

New Jersey revised its code to give the Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industry safety rule- 
making authority for mines. A first-aid corps is 
required in every mine, and adequate medical care 
and attention is to be provided for all injuries 
arising out of and in the course of employment. 

No person is to be permitted to work alone in 
an unsafe place, and no worker shall be required, 
without his consent, to work underground for 
more than 8 hours in any consecutive 24 hours, 
except under certain conditions on a Saturday. 
No minor under 18 years may be employed, per- 
mitted, or suffered to work in, about, or in con- 
nection with any mine. Formerly no boy under 
18 was permitted to be “employed underground” 
in any mine. 


Industrial Relations 


Some changes were made in Massachusetts in 
the special procedures for handling labor disputes 
in order to prevent the interruption of the produc- 
tion of essential goods or services. The Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industries, as formerly, 
is to certify such dispute to the Governor. Under 
the act as amended, the next step is to hold an 
informal hearing before the Governor, the Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industries, and the Com- 
missioner of Public Safety (unless the Governor 
deems such hearing impracticable), to determine 
whether the dispute could result in danger to the 
public health and safety. Previously, the Gov- 
ernor alone was empowered to proclaim the 
existence of a dispute in an essential industry. 
The amended act also authorizes the Governor to 
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make a partial seizure of a facility, rather than to 
take possession of the entire operation, if partial 
seizure will safeguard the public health and safety. 

The Michigan law providing for mediation of 
labor disputes was amended to authorize the Labor 
Mediation Board, after it has attempted to me- 
diate a dispute involving public employves, to 
make written findings with respect to the matters 
in disagreement, if it is apparent to the board 
that these matters might be more readily settled 
if the facts were determined and publicly known. 
Such findings are not to be binding on the parties, 
but are to be made public. 

So-called ‘‘right-to-work” acts were passed this 
year in Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
These laws provide that no employer may require 
any person, as a condition of employment, to 
become or remain a member of a union, to abstain 
from union membership, or to pay dues or charges 
of any kind to a labor union. The Mississippi act 
specifies that any person denied employment 
because of violation of the act shall be entitled to 
recover actual damages from the employer or the 
union. Under the South Carolina and Louisiana 


acts, persons denied employment have the specific 
right to recover actual damages, and any employer, 


union, or person injured because of violation or 
threat of violation has the right to injunctive 
relief. 

The South Carolina act also contained a pro- 
hibition against any person picketing by force or 
violence so as to interfere with free entrance to or 
exit from any place of employment, or with free 
use of roads, railways, or other public ways of 
travel. The act specifies, however, that its pro- 
visions shall not be construed to prohibit “‘peaceful 
picketing permitted under the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the Federal Constitution.” 


Migratory Labor 


In the past few years, more and more attention 
has been directed to the problems of the migrant 
agricultural worker. Two States enacted measures 
to raise standards for labor camps. 

New York supplemented its migrant labor 
registration law to require farm labor contractors 
or crew leaders to register with the Industrial Com- 
missioner, the registration to be renewed annually. 
The Commissioner, after giving due notice and 


opportunity for a hearing, may revoke, suspend, 
or refuse to renew the registration of the farm 
labor contractor or the crew leader, for violation 
of the labor or penal laws, for making any misrepre- 
setations or false statements in the registrition 
application, or for giving false or misleading 
information to workers concerning terms, condi- 
tions, or existence of employment. The act also 
specifies that all farm labor contractors and crew 
leaders are subject to the law requiring any person 
who recruits, transports, or brings into the State 
10 or more out-of-State farm or food-processing 
workers, or is responsible for so doing, must file a 
statement on wages, housing, working conditions, 
and such other information as the Commissioner 
may prescribe. 

Another New York law provided that the Sani- 
tary Code may include standards for living 
quarters at farm labor camps, such standards to be 
issued by the Department of Health, with assist- 
ance from the Department of Labor and the 
Building Code Commission. An additional penalty 
was added for violations of the law or of the sani- 
tary code relating to labor camps. If the operator 
of a camp fails to correct a violation within 5 days, 
he may be required to remove the occupants, in 
addition to paying a fine of $25 a day for each 
day of violation. 

The New York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Migrant Labor, created in 1952 to study problems 
of agricultural migrant labor, was continued with 
an appropriation of up to $25,000. 

In Arizona, minimum sanitation and fire pro- 
tection standards for labor camps were set by law. 
Labor camps were defined to include any camp 
established for the use of workmen engaged in 
road work, in lumbering or agricultural operations, 
or in other industrial activities. The law made 
camp occupants jointly responsible with the camp 
operator for sanitary conditions. 


Hours and Wages 


Four States added further exemptions, or au- 
thority to make exemptions, to hours-of-work or 
minimum-wage laws. Virginia amended the law 
setting a 9-hour day, 48-hour week for women by 
adding two new exemptions: women employed in 
a hospital when strict compliance with the hours 
provisions would jeopardize the lives or health of 
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the hospital patients, and women employed in 
the dressing or processing of poultry. 

A South Carolina law prohibiting the employ- 
ment of any regular employee in textile plants on 
Sundays was amended to exempt “voluntary work 
in certain departments which is essential to offset 
or eliminate a processing bottleneck or to restore 
a balance in processing operations and maintain a 
normal production schedule.” In Rhode- Island, 
the law prohibiting employment on Sundays and 
holidays in certain established occupations was 
amended to authorize the Director of Labor to 
permit such employment upon an employer’s 
sworn application as to particular need and 
economic hardship. In both Rhode Island and 
South Carolina, pay for such work is to be at the 
rate of time and one-half. 

In Massachusetts, the Commissioner of Labor 
and Industries was authorized to grant exemptions 
from the one-day-rest-in-seven law (which applies 
to manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile 
establishments or workshops) for a period not 
exceeding 60 days, under such conditions as he 
deems necessary, when he finds that special 
circumstances require such an exemption. 

Another Massachusetts enactment amended the 
definition of “occupation” in the minimum-wage 
law by adding an exemption for the growing and 
harvesting of agricultural, floricultural, and horti- 
cultural commodities. 


Older Workers 


A growing recognition of the problems of older 
workers led to a Massachusetts law directing the 
Commissioner to establish in the Department of 
Labor and Industries a Division on the Employ- 
ment of the Aging. This division, under the 
direct supervision of the Assistant Commissioner, 
is to advise and cooperate with employer and 
employee organizations, private social work organ- 
izations, and governmental departments in all 
matters relating to the rehabilitation and employ- 
ment of the aging, and to perform such other duties 
as necessary to carry out the program developed 
by the Council on the Employment of the Aging. 

In New York, the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Aging, created in 1947, was 
continued with an appropriation of $25,000. 

—Bearrice McConneL, 
Bureau of Labor Standards 


Work Injuries in the 
United States, 1953 


A substantial improvement in the injury records 
for manufacturing and most nonmanufacturing 
industries occurred during 1953 as a result of the 
expansion in safety activities in recent years. 
The all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate! 
reached a new low point in 1953. The rates for 
construction, trade, and most other nonmanu- 
facturing classifications were lower than in 1952. 
The severity of injuries (as measured in terms 
of average days of disability per case) remained 
about the same in both industry divisions. 


Injury-Frequency Rates 


Manufacturing. The average injury-frequency 
rate for manufacturing was 13.4 in 1953, according 
to final reports compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It was 6 percent below the previous 
record low of 14.3 in 1952—a rate even better 
than preliminary reports had indicated. This 
was the fifth year in which rates have been at 
relatively low levels, comparable to, or lower than, 
those established in the years immediately pre- 
ceding World War II, as shown in the accom- 
panying chart. 

All manufacturing groups except stone, clay, 
and glass, miscellaneous manufacturing, and 
ordnance showed decreases. The average injury- 
frequency rate for the petroleum group dropped 
16 percent from 1952, and 3 of the 5 individual 
industries within this group bettered their 1952 
records by 5 percent or more. The average for 
the lumber group was down 12 percent, with 5 of 
9 industries showing at least 5 percent improve- 
ment in their rates. The instruments group also 
showed a 12 percent decrease in the average 
injury rate, 4 out of 7 industries having significant 
rate decreases. The average for the chemical 
group was down 10 percent, and 7 of the 13 
individual industry classifications within this 
group had reductions of at least 5 percent in their 
1953 injury-frequency rates. 

Of the total of 160 individual manufacturing 
industry rates for which comparable data were 


1 See footnote 2 on accompanying table for definitions. 
*See Injury Rates in Manufacturing, Fourth Quarter 1953, Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1954 (pp. 545-547). 
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available for 1952 and 1953, 58 differed by 5 
percent or less between the 2 years, 31 showed 
increases of 5 percent or more, and 71 recorded 
decreases of 5 percent or more. Seven industries 
recorded decreases of 25 percent or more: 


Decreases of 5 or more full frequency-rate 
points were reported by 4 other industries: 
logging, from 92.1 to 76.8; veneer mills, from 46.9 
to 37.4; integrated saw and planing mills, from 
47.2 to 40.1; and sheet-metal work, from 27.6 
to 22.1. 

On the other hand, 1953 rates for six industries 
were 25 percent or more above 1952 rates: 

Injury-frequency 


__rates _—- Percent 
1958 i962 = increase 


Vitreous-enameled products........ 22.6 15.8 43 
Morticians’ goods 40 
32 


Electrical appliances . . 30 
Cold-finished steel , 5 25 
Ordnance . 25 


Industries with outstandingly low injury- 
frequency rates for 1953 were: synthetic fibers— 
1.7, miscellaneous communication equipment—3.0, 
synthetic rubber—3.3, explosives—3.6, aircraft 
manufacturing—3.8, electric lamps (bulbs)—3.9, 
electrical equipment for vehicles—4.1, radio 
tubes—4.2, rubber footwear—4.5, cement—4.5, 
ophthalmic goods—4.7, tires and inner tubes—4.9. 


Nonmanufacturing. Since all nonmanufacturing 
classifications are not included in the Bureau’s 
annual survey of work injuries, there is no measure 
of the overall accident experience. However, for 
those industries covered by the Bureau, the 
injury-frequency rates in general were lower in 
1953 than in 1952. 

The construction industry group had the safest 
year during the postwar period, with a drop of 7 


Injury-Frequency Rates in Manufacturing, 1938-53 
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percent in the average injury-frequency rate, from 
35.3 in 1952 to 32.9 in 1953—the third year in 
succession in which this rate has declined. Within 
this group, 5 individual industries recorded de- 
creases of 5 percent or more, 4 showed little chanze, 
and only 1 reported a significant increase. The 
rate for highway and street construction decreased 
from 46.0 to 38.5; that for electrical work, from 
30.6 to 23.6; and that for plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning, from 31.3 to 25.6. For structural 
steel erection and ornamental iron work, the rate 
showed only a slight decrease between 1952 and 
1953, but a substantial drop between 1950 and 
1953—from 58.9 to 44.8. 

Wholesale and retail trade showed a slight drop 
in its rate, from 12.4 in 1952 to 12.1 in 1953. 
However, this rate was considerably above the 
average of 10.9 recorded in 1949. Retail general 
merchandise, retail food, and miscellaneous retail 
stores have shown a gradual increase in injury 
rates since 1949, amounting to over 25 percent. 

Among other nonmanufacturing groups, 3 of the 
5 classifications in the transportation and utilities 
group for which data were available for both years 
recorded decreases of 5 percent or more, and 2 
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showed little change; 6 in the service group showed 
significant decreases, and 2 remained about the 
same. In the government group, police depart- 
ments recorded a decrease of 9 percent, and fire 
departments, 8 percent. In finance, the injury- 
frequency rate for banks showed a slizht increase, 
from 2.0 to 2.2 and that for insurance remained 
the same, 1.9. The most outstanding safety 
record of any industry covered by the survey was 
achieved by the telephone communication in- 
dustry, with a rate of only 1 disabling injury per 
million man-hours worked in 1953. This rate 
was 37 percent below the 1952 rate of 1.6, con- 
tinuing the steady decline which has taken place 
since 1944, when the rate stood at 3.4. 

As a result of expansion of the Bureau’s coverage 
and regrouping of certain classifications, a number 
of new industry rates are available for the first 
time for 1953. Certain interesting comparisons 
are observed among these new rates. For ex- 
ample, the average for privately owned and 
operated local and interurban railways and bus 
lines was 12.4, while the rate for publicly owned 
and operated transit systems was 15.2. Privately 
operated electric and gas utilities had a rate of 9.9, 
compared with 15.5 for those owned and operated 
by cities or other local governmental units. 
Private colleges had a rate of 7.7 and State and 
other publicly operated colleges reported an 
average of 7.4. The rate for public elementary 
and secondary schools was 10.0; no comparable 
rate was available for private and parochial 
schools. 


Injury Severity 


Manufacturing. The severity of injuries (as mea- 
sured by the average days of disability per case) 
varied greatly from industry to industry and from 
year to year, because of more or less chance varia- 
tions in the number of the more serious cases. 
The general average for all manufacturing, how- 
ever, showed virtually no change between 1952 
and 1953. The average days of disability for all 
injuries reported in manufacturing was 86 in 1953, 
compared with 85 in 1952. The vast majority of 
the cases (94.2 percent) caused only temporary 
disability, from which the injured workers recov- 
ered without any permanent ill effects. These 
cases ranged from those involving one full day of 
disability to those requiring several months for re- 


covery. The average was 18 days disability per 
case. Some permanent physical impairment re- 
sulted from 5.4 percent of the injuries sustained in 
manufacturing. These cases ranged from the 
partial loss of a finger or toe to the complete loss 
of an arm or leg. The estimated lost efficiency re- 
sulting from these injuries was equivalent to the 
loss of an average of 871 days per case. Deaths 
and permanent-total disabilities resulted from only 
0.4 percent of the injuries; each of those cases was 
assigned a standard time-charge of 6,000 days, 
representing the average work-life expectancy of 
20 years for the entire working population. 

The standard severity rate (the average days of 
disability resulting from work injuries for each 
thousand hours worked) averaged 1.2 for all manu- 
facturing in 1953, virtually unchanged from 1952. 
Individual industries with high severity rates, and 
the accompanying frequency rates and average 
days of disability follow: 


Average 


days 
Severity Frequency disability 
rate rate 
7 
4 
4 


per case 

.8 76.8 101 

.9 53. 1 95 

Planing wille............... .4 39. 7 109 
Nonferrous secondary smelt- 

4.2 35. 4 107 


4.0 34. 122 
3. 6 13. 176 
3. 5 31. 94 


3.3 40. 82 

3.3 23. 143 

3. 2 18. 164 
Nonmanufacturing. The standard severity rate 
for the construction group was 3.2, a slight drop 
from the figure of 3.7 reported for 1952. This 
drop, however, was due to the decrease in the fre- 
quency rate rather than to any decline in the sev- 
erity of the injuries; the average days of disability 
per case remained about the same at 107. Within 
the group, structural steel erection and ornamental 
iron work had the highest severity rate—8.9, and 
also the highest average days of disability—267 
per case. 

The highest severity rate for any individual in- 
dustry was recorded for stevedoring, with 13.2 
days of disability for each thousand hours worked. 
Each case averaged 180 days. 

Injuries in the electric and gas utilities group 
averaged 180. days disability per case. The se- 
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Injury rates, for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, 1953 
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1 Data were obtained by mail ~—-- sent to a representative list 
of employers in each industry. The figures shown are the total number of 
quglapen in the reporting establishments. The data reported 
classes of employees-——production and related workers; . -—- construc- 
tion workers; administrative, clerical, professional, service, super- 
Vv! , technical mnel, and all others. Seiomplosed f persons, however, 
were not included. 

1 The injury-frequency rate is the ave! number of disabl work in- 
juries for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury is 
any injury occurring in the course of and arising out of the employment, 
which (a) results = death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, 
or (6) makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regu- 
larly established job, which is open and available to him, throughout the 
hours correspond ing ‘to his regular shift on any one or more days after the 
day of injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term 

“injury” includes occupational disease. 


verity rate, however, was relatively low (1.8), be- 

cause of the low frequency rate (9.9). Companies 

providing gas service exclusively had a better 

record (severity rate of 1.4 and 98 days per case) 

than did those providing electricity exclusively 

(severity rate 2.1 and 263 days per case) or those 
818989548 


lost for each 1,000 emp 


i 


Snes Sate number of da 
ay ~ worked. The compu _—— = i lost include standard 
for fatalities and pamanet These data were com 
ing to the American ay Methods of Com iling = 
gn ds a 


u 


available for all ind: zr-+-4 the group averages 
were not "= meee 
+ Based on ich furnished details regarding the a disa- 
— (constituting ot pereent of of the sample for manufacturing and virtu- 
ally th e entire =— ufacturing). 


* Revised rate for P1952. 
5 Not available. 


providing both electricity and gas (severity rate 

1.5 with 159 days per case). Police and fire 

departments had severity rates of 3.0 and 3.2 
respectively. 

—Rosert S. BARKER 

Branch of Industrial Hazards 
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Health, Insurance, and Pension 
Plans in 17 Labor Markets 


Most workers in the 17 major labor market 
areas surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during the winter of 1953-54 were covered by one 
or more types of private health, insurance, or 
pension benefits, in addition to any coverage 
afforded under statutory programs. The types of 
benefits studied included retirement plans, life 
insurance, accidental death and dismemberment, 
sickness and accident, hospitalization, surgical, 
medical, and catastrophe insurance, as well as 
sick-leave arrangements. Only about 5 percent 
of the approximately 6 million plant and office 
workers in the industries and establishments 
studied were not covered by any type of private 
health, insurance, or pension arrangements.' 

On the whole, the 1953-54 survey of these large 
labor markets indicates a continued extension of 
these types of benefits to larger proportions of 
both plant and office workers. Although precise 
comparisons with earlier labor market studies are 
limited because of differences in scope, it is 
evident that during the past 2 years insurance and 
pension protection has been made available for 
the first time to substantial numbers of workers, 
while for many others the number or types of 
benefits available have been increased. 


Extent of Coverage 


By Type of Benefii. About 9 out of every 10 
plant and office workers were covered by life 
insurance policies paid for in part or in whole by 
employer contributions. (See table 1.) Hospital 
insurance was available to about 8 of every 10 
workers; furthermore, almost all of these plans 
also provided for defraying the cost of all or a 
portion of fees for surgical attention. A some- 
what smaller proportion, but still a majority, of 
plant and office workers were likewise protected 
by programs providing for sickness and accident 
insurance and for medical care. The latter plans 
usually provided complete or partial payment of 
doctors’ fees charged employees for home, office, 
or in-hospital calls and, in some instances, for a 
variety of other services as well. 

Accidental death and dismemberment insurance 
was provided by establishments employing slightly 


less than half of all plant and office employees. 
Only a few (2 percent) were covered by catas- 
trophe insurance. This relatively new type of 
benefit, sometimes referred to as “disaster” 
insurance, is designed to provide financial aid to 
an employee beset with a major medical expense. 
Typically, catastrophe insurance is limited to the 
payment of a worker’s hospitalization, medical, 
or surgical costs above a certain minimum mone- 
tary level but with specific limitations on the 
maximum amounts payable. 

Retirement or pension plans (exclusive of those 
provided by law) were available to 6 of every 10 
workers included in the Bureau’s survey. 

With but few exceptions, the proportion of 
office and of plant workers covered by each specific 
benefit did not vary greatly. The most significant 
differences noted were for pension plans, under 
which 71 percent of office workers and 56 percent 
of plant workers were covered, and for sickness and 
accident insurance, with 65 percent of plant 
workers and 45 percent of office workers under 
such plans. However, a greater proportion of the 
office workers were covered by various types of 
paid sick-leave plans than was the case for the 
plant workers. Since sick-leave arrangements and 
sickness and accident insurance were seldom found 
in the same establishment, a combination of these 
two kinds of benefits indicates that, on the whole, 
the great majority of both plant and office workers 
were afforded one or the other of these benefits. 


By Industry and Area. Some variation in the 
proportion of workers covered by the different 
benefits was noted as between manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries. In most instances, 
coverage was greater in manufacturing than in 
nonmanufacturing establishments. This was true 
for both office and plant workers in the case of life 
insurance, accidental death and dismemberment, 
sickness and accident, hospitalization, surgical, 
and medical benefits. (See chart 1.) Pension 
programs also covered more plant workers in man- 
ufacturing industries than in nonmanufacturing, 
although for office workers the reverse was true. 
Relatively greater numbers of nonmanufacturing 
employees were covered by catastrophe insurance, 


1 Collection of information on health, insurance and pension plans was 
limited to plans under which the employer paid at least part of the cost of 
financing. 
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Chart 1. Percent of Workers Employed in Establishments Providing Benefits, by Major Industry 
Division and Type of Worker, Winter 1953-54, 17 Major Labor Markets Combined 
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but the proportion in both groups was very small. 

A regional grouping of the 17 labor market areas 
revealed some differences in the proportion of 
workers covered by the various benefits. No 
single region, Lowever, predominated in the etent 
to which all the various benefits were made avail- 
able to plant or office workers. With respect to 
individual types of benefits, the Northeast region— 
Boston, New York, Newark-—Jersey City, and 
Philadelphia—was the highest only as to the 
proportion of office workers covered by pension 
plans, and it was the lowest in the proportion of 


TaBie 1.—Percent of “ey and plant workers emp 
pension plans, other than legally required, 


office workers receiving life insurance and hospital- 
ization coverage. Workers in the South—Atlanta, 
Dallas, Memphis, and New Orleans—were not, as 
a rule, covered to the same extent as were those in 
the other regions. In a number of instances, how- 
ever, these differences were small. No pronounced 
regional concentrations of coverage were found 
either for the benefits most commonly provided 
or for those relatively less common (e. g., acci- 
dental death and dismemberment, sickness and 
accident insurance, and medical care). More- 
over, within a given region, coverage varied con- 


ed in establishments with formal provisions for health, insurance, or 
type of plan, in 17 majer labor markets, winter 1953-54 
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siderably among the individual areas for certain 
types of benefits. Retirement plans, for example, 
covered 67 percent of the office workers in the 
South but varied from 52 to 83 percent among the 
individual labor markets. 


Noncoverage. As indicated at the outset, about 5 
percent of the workers covered by the Bureau’s 
1953-54 surveys were employed in establishments 
which reported none of the benefits under study. 
Among the individual areas, the absence of these 
benefits affected relatively few workers. The 
largest proportion of noncoverage was found in the 
South (except for Atlanta) and in Denver and 
Portland in the Far West; the smallest proportion 
was recorded for the four labor markets in the 
Northeast. For the 17 areas combined, a some- 
what larger proportion of plant workers (5 per- 
cent) than of office workers (3 percent) were found 
in establishments which indicated the nonexistence 
of a health, insurance, or pension program. 


Method of Financing 


A review of the method of financing plans— 
limited here to life insurance and pension plans— 
revealed that large segments of the work force 
were employed by firms which paid all the financ- 
ing costs. Life insurance was thus provided on a 
noncontributory basis to slightly more than half 
of all covered workers. (See chart 2.) Three- 
fourths of the workers employed by firms with 


Cas 2. Percent d. All Bead Employed iniesoe- 
We ness sa. 7 peeety hy bd ‘ 
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pension plans were in establishments reporting 
noncontributory plans. Employer financing of 
life insurance and of pensions was relatively more 


TABLE 2.—Percent of office and plant workers ow in establishments with life insurance and retirement pension plans 
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prevalent for plant workers than for office workers. 
As shown in table 2, the extent to which insurance 
and pension plans were noncontributory varied 
greatly among the areas. Life insurance plans in 
Detroit, for example, were largely of the contribu- 
tory type—in contrast to pension plans which were 
generally nonconbributory. The four areas with 
highest noncontributory life insurance coverage 
for both plant and office workers werePhiladelphia, 
New York, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and San Fran- 
cisco—Oakland. 


—Orto HoLiBere 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Operations Under the 
UMWA Welfare and Retirement Fund 


Tue Untrep Mine Workers or America Welfare 
and Retirement Fund spent a total of $641.3 
million in benefits from its authorization by col- 
lective agreement in May 1946, through June 30, 
1954, according to a recent report of the fund.’ 
This sum provided a total of 1.8 million benefits 
for 927,554 bituminous-coal miners and their 
families. 

“These benefit expenditures, reaching every 
bituminous coal-mining community,” said the 
report, “have provided special rehabilitation 
measures for severely handicapped and crippled 
miners; pensions for aged miners; temporary cash 
aid for disabled miners and their dependents; ? 
hospital and medical care for miners and their 
families, for pensioners and their dependents, and 
for widows and orphans of deceased miners; death 
benefits (funeral expenses and survivors’ benefits) 
for widows and dependents of deceased miners; 
temporary cash aid for widows and orphans; ? and 
disaster benefits for families of miners killed or 
severely injured in mine accidents.” * 

Among the fund’s accomplishments in carrying 
out large-scale, comprehensive programs have been 
the following: (1) the spectacular rehabilitation of 
a great “backlog” of seriously injured and 
neglected miners who were sent to various medical 
centers of the country for treatment; (2) the 
improvement of hospital and medical care in coal- 


mining communities by the establishment of 10 
area administrative medical offices covering the 
bituminous industry, and the more recent provi- 
sion for constructing 10 hospitals under fund 
auspices ‘ in coal-mining areas of 3 States in which 
hospital facilities were found to be inadequate or 
substandard; (3) the payment of a $100 retirement 
benefit independent of old-age and survivors 
insurance received under Federal social security; 
and (4) the low cost of administering the fund. 
From May 1946 to June 30, 1954, receipts of the 
UMWA Welfare and Retirement Fund totaled 
$753.2 million. Benefit payments amounted to 
$641.3 million. Expenditures for administration 
amounted to $18.3 million, or 2.8 percent of total 
expenditures.’ Distribution of beneficiaries and 
amount of benefits paid in each major program of 
the fund is shown in the following tabulation: 
Benefit 
Beneficiaries dat ‘nillions) 


All beneficiaries 927, 554 $641. 3 





Retired miners 260. 0 
Hospital and 

patients 
Disabled miners and families_- 


Widows, orphans, and survivors-.- 


203. 5 
105. 0 
72. 8 


334, 779 
290, 887 
190, 054 


Operations for the Fiscal Year 1954 


A total of $129.3 million was spent in benefits 
during the year ending June 30, 1954. This out- 
lay, which directly aided 276,763 beneficiaries 
through 364,650 benefits, constituted 97 percent 
of total expenditures for the period, administrative 
costs being 3 percent. 


1 Information from United Mine Workers of America Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund: Report for the Year Ending June 30, 1954, Washington, 1954; 
annual reports of fund for previous years; and Chronology of the UMWA 
fund, 1946 to April 26, 1951. See also the following articles in the Monthly 
Labor Review: Resumption of Benefits Under UMWA Welfare Fund, 
December 1950 (p. 706); and Four Years of Operation Under the UMWA 
Welfare and Retirement Fund, January 1952 (p. 37). 

2 Discontinued April 1, 1954. 

4 Not all programs became effective at the same time. Royalties, frozen 
since the fund was established, were released in Apri] 1947; pensions were 
first paid in September 1948, and medical area offices were established in 
December of that year. All benefit programs (except emergency medical 
care) were temporarily suspended in September 1949, following the earlier 
lapse of the wage agreement with the industry, and were first resumed in 
May 1950 with the payment of death benefits. With resumption cf benefit 
payments, programs were tightened in some cases. 

¢ Construction was begun in July 1953; the fund authorized loans te Memor- 
fai Hospital Associations of Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia, respec 
tively, for this purpose. 

4 The fund is administered by three trustees: John L. Lewis, president of 
UM WA; Charles A. Owen, Imperial Coal Co.; and Josephine Roche, neutral 
trustee and director of the fund. 
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Receipts, from royalties paid by operators 
under collective agreements * and from incidental 
sources,’ totaled $134.8 million for the fiscal year, 
and expenditures aggregated $133.3 million. The 
unexpended balance in the fund as of June 30, 
1954, was $93.6 million.® 

The fund lived within its income during the 
year, spending $1.5 million less than it received, 
in contrast to the previous year, when expendi- 
tures exceeded revenues by $7.5 million. Two 
cash aid programs, however, were discontinued, 
beginning April 1, 1954: temporary rehabilitation 
maintenance paid needy, totally disabled miners 
and their families and a similar benefit paid needy 
widows and dependent children. 

Financial operations for the fiscal year 1954, the 
previous year, and for the 8 years since the fund 
was authorized are shown in the accompanying 
table. Comparisons of expenditures over the 
periods covered reveal a change in emphasis on 
certain programs. 


Retirement Benefits. An aggregate of $64.1 million 
was spent. for retirement benefits during the year. 
Retired workers receiving pension benefits as of 
June 30, 1954, totaled 54,937. Pensions were 
authorized for 7,130 miners during the year (424 
more than in the previous year). Of these, 53 
percent applied because they could obtain no fur- 
ther work in the mines and 37 percent because of 
physical disabilities. A fifth of those who quali- 
fied for pensions had had no mine employment for 
1 to 8 years before reaching 60, the age of eligibil- 
ity." 


* Contributions were 40 cents per ton during the year; the rate was increased 
from 30 cents, effective October 1, 1952. 

1 Interest, together with profit on sale of Government securities. 

* Because of rounding to millions, figures in some cases are higher than 
those shown in the reports reviewed. 

* According to the auditor’s annual reports, pensions as well as other 
benefits are met currently by the employers’ contributions for the duration 
of the wage contract (except for incidental revenues). In recent years, how- 
ever, the fund has carried over a large surplus annually. 

In addition, retired miners and dependents were eligible for hospital 
and medical care; during the fiscal year 1954, 1 of every 3 pensioners was 
hospitalized. 

1! An applicant must also “have completed 20 years of service in a classified 
job in the coal industry within the 30 years immediately preceding’’ applica- 
tion, have been regularly employed in a classified job in that industry im- 
mediately before May 28, 1946, and have retired from a classified job (in the 
industry) after that date. 

“The fund provides complete payment for hospital care and medica] 
care in the hospital for whatever period is medically indicated” to hospitals 
and physicians participating in the program. Specialists’ services are also 
provided on authorization of the area medical] administrator as being essential 
when “serious conditions require far more medical skill in diagnosis and 
treatment than local facilities can provide.” 


Financial operations o, 
[Bituminous] Fund, 
period, 1946 to 1954 


UMWA Welfare and Retirement 
years 1953 and 1954 and 8-year 


{In millions} 
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The 54,937 retirees on the rolls at the end of 
June 1954 were 64.1 years of age, on the average, 
at retirement. They had averaged 33.1 years in 
the coal industry; 2,183 had 50 or more years of 
such service, nearly 2,000 having begun work in 
the mines when 9 years of age or younger. 


Hospital and Medical Care Benefits. Expenditures 
of $52.2 million for the hospital and medical care 
program in the fiscal year 1954 provided more than 
2 million days of hospitalization for 115,274 fund 
patients. Physicians paid almost 2 million visits 
to these hospitalized cases to provide medical and 


surgical care. “In addition, the services of 
specialists and out-patient clinics,” rendered 
through more than a million “office consultations 
for beneficiaries referred to them under fund 
medical procedures, assured the most skilled 
diagnosis and subsequent treatment.” Pro- 
vision for specialists’ services, according to the 
report, has been the most influential factor in the 
advances made in the hospital and medical care 
program during the fiscal year 1954. 

A total of 1,739 hospitals in 45 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Alaska were utilized in the 
foregoing services for miners and their families; 
more than a third of these, however, were located 
outside the fund’s 10 medical areas. A large 
number of benefixiaries, said the report, must still 
be sent to hospitai. outside their area. Not until 
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the completion of the hospital construction 
program in Kentucky, West Virginia, and Vir- 
ginia initiated under the fund’s auspices, will 
beneficiaries in these predominately coal-.nining 
areas receive in their own communities essential 
medical and hospital care. When completed, the 
10 hospitals will be operated as a unit. 

A “backlog” of severely injured and crippled 
miners (“forgotten derelicts” uncovered by the 
fund) was reported as no longer existing: “All 
have long since been provided with the most 
complete rehabilitation services that the leading 
[medical and rehabilitation] centers” of the country 
could provide. Of the 1,579 cases sent to special 
centers, only 75 were under treatment at the time 
of the report; of the 1,504 who had been dis- 
charged, 637 still required some medical followup 
at home. “Practically all of this number have 
been entirely restored to self-sufficiency in caring 
for themselves, and 38 percent have been enabled 
to work again in self-supporting occupations.” 


Welfare Benefits. During the first 9 months of 
fiscal 1954, the fund spent $5.5 million in tempo- 
rary cash maintenance benefits for 29,931 totally 
disabled miners and dependents. Many of these 


men were being rehabilitated under the fund’s 
major rehabilitation program. However, this 
benefit was discontinued April 1, 1954." 

A total of 3,768 funeral expense benefits and 
survivors’ benefits amounting to $3.1 million was 
paid in the fiscal year 1954, which aided 10,747 
widows, orphans, and dependent survivors.“ In 
addition, $4.4 million was paid during the first 9 
months as temporary maintenance aid to 24,150 
widows and orphans of deceased miners. This 
benefit was also cut off April 1, 1954." 

Disaster benefits totaling $60,034 were paid in 
the fiscal year to families of 245 miners killed or 
seriously injured in mine accidents in order to 
relieve immediate financial distress. 


At time of discontinuance, a maximum of $30 a month was allowed, plus 
$10 for each eligible dependent, less deduction for other income or financial 
assistance. 

“ Effective January 15, 1954, the funeral benefit was changed to $350 
(from $500); and the survivors’ benefit to $650 (from $500), with adjustments 
as to monthly payments. 

Widows and dependent children receiving the survivors’ benefit were also 
eligible for hospital and medical care benefits during the 12 months of its 
duration. 

“ The maximum monthly benefit at time of discontinuance was $30 for & 
widow 50 years of age or over, or for a widow under 50 with dependent children 
together with $10 for each dependent child, less deducticns for other income 
or support. 





Pension Plan of the 
AFL Electrical Workers, 1954 


Because of actuarial estimates of future increases 
in number of pensioners, the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL) has in the past 
few years embarked on a multiphase program to 
attain full actuarial soundness for the growth of 
its pension plan. The union took action also at 
its recent quadrennial convention to strengthen 
the financial position of the program and released 


a number of official reports bearing on its pension 


situation.' 

Since 1947, the IBEW has operated a joint 
pension program which, under agreement with the 
National Electrical Contractors Association, is 
supported by contributions of IBEW members 
(who have elected to come under the pension plan) 
and by matching funds from the members of the 


employers’ association. From 1928 to 1946, the 
union maintained its own pension plan, and earlier 
(1922) established the current death-benefit pro- 
gram because electrical workers at that time could 
not obtain insurance “at any premium’”’ on account 
of the hazards of the trade. 

The employee benefit agreement of 1946? 
between the electrical contracting industry and 
the IBEW was characterized as “a pioneering 
step in an industry of intermittent and transitory 
employment patterns’ which “set a national 
uniform pattern for the industry.”’* This was espe- 
cially true for electrical workers in construction. 

1 Information is from The Pension Story, by J. Scott M ilne (international 
president), 1954; Report from Office of International Secretary to 25th Con- 
vention of IBEW, 1954; Report of IBEW Pension Benefit Trust Fund (in 
Electrical Workers’ Journal, July 1954, pp. 16-21); Trustees’ Report, Eilectri- 
cal Workers’ Benefit Association, July 1, 1950-June 30, 1954; Daily Proceedings 
of IBEW 25th Convention for August 31, 1954; and NECA—Fifty Years 
of Progress: A History of the National Electrical Contractors Association, 
1901-51, compiled by Laurence W. Davis, Washington, 1951. 

1 Signed October 1, 1946, the plan first began to function May 5, 1947. 


4 Provisions for pensions in collective agreements were not common at that 
time. 
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A national board, composed of equal representa- 
tion of employers and employees, appointed by 
the NECA and IBEW, respectively, and a public 
member appointed by the United States Secretary 
of Labor, determines policies and procedures for 
the administration of the agreement. 


Financing the Pension Plan 


Under the employee benefit agreement, every 
NECA electrical-contractor member employing 
IBEW members is required to pay into the 
National Electrical Benefit Fund (through a desig- 
nated local board) 1 percent of gross payroll. 
From these collections, the NECA periodically 
matches the contributions made by class-A (‘‘con- 
tributing”) IBEW members. Originally, NECA 
contributions were handled by the IBEW pension 
fund, to which employee contributions continue 
to be added. After the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which forbids commingling of em- 
ployer and union funds, a separate fund—the 
Pension Benefit Trust Fund—was set up for 
NECA contributions, with joint representation. 

All payments for current pensions are made 
from the NECA contributions, leaving the IBEW 
pension fund intact against the day when greater 
pension demands will require its utilization. 

Until an actuarial survey (authorized by the 
1950 convention) revealed that a joint contribu- 
tion of $4.52 a month from the NECA and IBEW 
class-A members was essential for the safety of 
the pension plan,‘ contributing union members 
had been paying 60 cents a month. Thereupon, 
in 1951, this contribution was increased by $1 a 
month for a 4-year period, and was matched by 
the NECA. The $1.60 rate for member employ- 
ees was made permanent by recent convention 
action. The IBEW also increased the number of 
years’ service required to obtain a pension at age 
65 for those who join the union or who transfer 
from a noncontributing to a contributing member- 
ship after May 1, 1952. It was estimated that 
this provision would save the fund 70 cents per 
month per member in the future, but would still 
leave a net deficit of 62 cents a month in attain- 
ment. of actuarial soundness. 

* According to the IBEW, a joint contribution of $6 a month is really 
required to be completely safe, as the $4.52 figure is based on past experience 
of the program, demonstrating that only two-thirds of those eligible for 


pensions retire at 65. This number, said the report, would be greatly in- 
creased if the national economy should experience a reversal. 


318989—54—__4 


The union then embarked on an intensive 
investment program. It conducted a campaign 
among locals for loans of unused funds at a low 
rate of interest to be invested at a higher return; 
loans for this purpose were also obtained from 
individuals, organizations, corporations, and 
others. As a result, by the end of May 1954, over 
$48 million was earning interest. Of this, the 
IBEW pension fund (accumulated since its 
beginning in 1928) totaled $24.5 million; the 
NECA fund, $12.5 million; contractors’ fund, 
surplus after IBEW collections had been matched, 
$4.5 million; loans from locals, $4 million; and 
loans from miscellaneous sources, $3 million. 
Earnings from investment of these funds were 
reported to be offsetting a good portion of the 
62-cent-a-month per capita deficit. 

A more basic problem has arisen, however, in 
the system of financing the pension program. 
The electrical contractors, under the benefit 
agreement, have continued to collect 1 percent of 
gross payroll (averaging about $4 a month per 
capita) and matching therefrom contributions of 
$1.60 a month paid by the entire 300,000 class-A 
membership of the union covered by the pension 
plan. However, only about 123,000 of these were 
employed by NECA member contractors. The 
other 177,000, with few exceptions, were in utilities, 
railroads, radio and television, Government, 
manufacturing, and elsewhere—in fact in every 
branch of the IBEW jurisdiction, as well as serv- 
ing IBEW locals and headquarters. Employers 
of this very large group, with few exceptions, have 
not supported the pension fund, and have thereby 
created dissatisfaction among some electrical 
contractors. To correct this inequity, the inter- 
national secretary of the union recommended to 
the recent IBEW convention that, beginning 
January 1, 1955, each class-A member working for 
a noncontributing employer pay 60 cents a month 
additional for pension purposes; this amount to go 
to the trustees of the Pension Benefit Trust Fund 
(employers). It was voted, on August 31, 1954, 
however to refer the recommendation to the in- 
coming executive council, with option of sub- 
mitting the proposal to a referendum of local 
unions; if not submitted, the recommendation 
lapses. 

The convention also made permanent the 
employee contribution of $1.60 a month, which 
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would have lapsed in 1955 and which the NECA 
currently matches. 


Pension and Benefit Expenditures 


The number of [BEW members on pension rose 
from 4,024 at the end of 1950 to 5,652 at the end 
of June 1954. The number of pensioners, to- 
gether with the amount of benefits paid, are shown 
below for each year: 


Amount 
+ paid for 
year ' (in 


Dee. 31, 1952 
Dec. 31, 1953 
June 30, 1954 
! Because of rounding, the amounts shown are slightly higher than those 


given in source. 
4 Covers 6 months only. 


Membership, as recently reported by the union, 
rose from 145,954 in 1940 to 450,000 in 1950 and 
to 625,000 in 1954. Actuaries estimated that by 
1966, 22,503 IBEW members would be on pen- 
sions and that an expenditure of $13.5 million 
would be required that year for pensions alone. 

Originally (in 1928), the monthly pension was 


$40 for members 65 years of age who had 20 years 
of continued standing with the union; this was 
raised to $50 beginning January 1, 1947. For 
those who were contributing members prior to 
May 2, 1952, the pension is still $50 a month (ex- 
clusive of old-age and survivors insurance under 


Federal social security). However, members who 
joined the union or who transferred to class-A 
membership after May 1, 1952, receive the follow- 
ing pensions at age 65: $50 a month after 30 years 
of continuous standing; $40, after 25 years; and 
$30, after 20 years. 

A death-benefit plan, also maintained by the 
IBEW since 1922 and financed by the members, 
has paid out over $23 million in claims since its 
inception. For the 4-year period July 1, 1950, to 
June 30, 1954, death benefit payments amounted 
to $6.9 million. Each class-A member pays 
$14.40 a year for a graduated $1,000 death benefit. 
Membership in this plan increased from 45,962 in 
1922 to 274,107 in 1953, and assets from $327,651 
to $31.1 million. In spite of size, the fund was 
considered only 86 percent solvent in 1953 because 
of an 11-year increase in average age of members 
to 44 years since 1922. 


Wage Chronology No. 23: 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’ 


Supplement No. 2—1953-54 


NecorratTions between representatives of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., California Division, and 
the International Association of Machinists (I[AM- 
AFL) began September 8, 1953. Although settle- 
ment had not been reached by November 9, 1953, 
the expiration date of the old contract, the union 
voted, on November 8, not to call a work stoppage 
and to continue bargaining negotiations. Com- 
pany and union representatives announced, on 
December 7, that terms of settlement had been 
agreed upon, and on December 13, the union 
ratified the new contract, effective until December 
14, 1954. It provided for a general wage increase 
retroactive to November 9, 1953, for increases in 
the maxima and minima of all rate ranges, and for 
upgrading some occupations in intermediate 
labor grades. 

Under the previous contract, the base rate of pay 
of each employee had increased by 3 cents through 
a cost-of-living formula based on the Consumer 
Price Index (adjusted series). The new contract 
provided that 2 cents of this amount should be 
included in the new base rates. In place of the 
previous formula, a cost-of-living bonus was 
established. This bonus, to be adjusted quarterly 
in accordance with the movements of the CPI 
(revised series), was not to be included in base 
rates; however, it was to be included in computing 
overtime payments, vacations, sick leave, and 
holiday payments. The initial cost-of-living 
bonus, which became effective on the same day as 
the general wage increase, totaled 2 cents (the 1- 
cent allowance received under the former plan but 
not incorporated in base rates and 1 cent resulting 
from conversion to the revised CPI). 

A 3-week vacation for employees with 15 or 
more years’ service became effective December 1, 
1943. Improvements in the group insurance plan 
wp to be in force from January 1, 1954. 

The accompanying tables bring the wage 
chronology for the California division of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. up to mid-1954. 


! See Monthly Labor Review, June 1952 (p. 677) and October 1963 (p.1089) 
or Wage Chronology Series 4, No. 23 and Serial No. R. 2121-1. 
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A—General wage changes 





Effective date | Provision 


Applications, .xceptions, and other related matters 





| 


| 1 cent an hour increase 


Nov. 2, 1953 


Nov. 9, 1953 (by —— | 5 cents an hour general wage in- 


ment of Dec. 14, 1953). 


crease. 


Nov. 9, 1953 (by agree- | 1 cent an hour increase_. 


ment of Dee. 14, 1953). 


Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance 
Reeed on the adjusted series CPI). 

The new agreement also retained in the basic wage 
structure 2 cents of the bey ious 3-cent cost-of- 
living allowance and provi for quarterly adjust- 
ments of a cost-of-living bonus in accordance with 
the movement of the revised CPI. When the CPI 
falls below 114.2, the cost-of-living benus will be 0. ! 
Additional increases ranging from 5 to 12 cents in 
14 job classifications resu from upgrading to the 
next highest labor grade. Differen for leadmen 
increased by 5 cents. 

Adjustment of cost-of-living bonus (based on the 
revised CPI) bringing total bonus to 2 cents. 

a’ ad review of cost-of-living bonus. 

10. 


Do. 








1 The new agreement provided that cost-of-living bonuses be based on the revised series Consumer Price Index 


(1947-49 = 100), as follows: 


Consumer Price Index Cost-of-living bonus 


113.6 to 114.1, inclusive 
114.2 to 114.7, inclusive. 
114.8 to 115.3, inclusive 


Consumer Price Index Cost-of-living bonus 
116.6 to 117.1, inclusive.... _- ptpesencane sncesscoas GND 
117.2 to 117.7, inclusive...................-..... ...-.-.... 6 cents an hour. 
117.8 to 118.3, inclusive__.........................-..-.-.-- 7 cents an hour. 
and so forth, with a l-cent change for each 0.6-point change in the index. 


B—Hourly rate ranges, by factory labor grade, Aug. 25, 1952, and Nov. 9, 1953 





Effective date 





Aug. 25, 1952! Nov. 9, 1953 ! 


Labor grade 





Mini- Maxi- 


mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- 


Effective date 





Aug. 25, 1952! Nov. 9, 1953 ! 





Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- 
mum 


Mini- | Maxi- 





= eno BO BO BS 
SRSSESES 


Grade I___ 4 $2. 33 
Grade II_- a 2. 26 
Grade III_ : ; 2. 21 
Grade IV __. 2. 15 
Grade V _. 2. 10 
Grade VI- : : 2. 03 
Grade VII-_--...-.-.- ' 1. 98 


Grade VIII__-- “1 , 1. 93 




















$1. 74 $ 
1. 69 
1, 64 
1, 59 
1. 54 
1. 50 
1. 48 
1. 44 


hk 
eet et et et et et et 
cs +. . Se 

















1In i -— from minimum to maximum in a grade, the rate and record 
of each employee is reviewed each 16 weeks. Adjustments are made in 
accordance with employee’s ability and production record. Record of em- 
ployee at or above the maximum rate in a grade is reviewed each 32 weeks. 


3 This was the maximum rate for factory labor 1 pep August 5 ent 
November 10, 1952. On January 23, 1953, the National Wage Stabilization 
Board reversed the decision of the Regional Board and allowed an additional 
5 cents, retroactive to November 10, 1952. 
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C—Number of factory labor grades and hourly rates for lowest and highest grades, 1952-53 





Effective date 


Lowest grade 


Highest grade 


Rate range 





Maximum 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Lowest 
grade 


Highest 
grade 





Aug. 25, 1952_-- 
Nov. 9, 1953_.-- 








$2. 13 
2. 20 








£0. 10 
. 10 





$0. 20 
. 25 





' See footnote 2, table B. 


D—Related wage practices 





Effective date 





Provision 





Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Paid vacations 





| 
| 


Dec. 1, 1953... -.--- 
| 


Added: 3 weeks’ paid vacation for 15 or more 
years of service. 





Vacation pay to equal 120 hours’ pay at 
straight-time basic rates. 





Insurance benefits 





Jan. 1, 1954 


Changed to: Surgical expenses: Amounts paya- 
ble in the schedule of surgical benefits in- 
creased by %; maximum increased to $350; 

Hospital expenses: Up to $16 a day; 

Laboratory expenses: Maximum allowable for 
— or X-ray examination increased 
to $50. 








Flight-time insurance 





Dec. 14, 1953 





Lafe insurance: $25,000 in effect during flight- 
time. 





Applicable to employees assigned to duties on 


propeller or jet aircraft. 


Previously the 


company had provided flight-time insurance, 
but the stipulation of the $25,000 amount 
was incorporated in the contract for the first 


time. 








_ 


"Seecteaeamcere eo 


Technical Note 





Revision of 
BLS Housing Statistics 


In 1954, the Bureau of Labor Statistics completed 
a major revision of the method of estimating the 
number and valuation of new nonfarm dwelling 
units started in the continental United States. 
The revision of these estimates, widely known as 
the housing starts series, also affected estimates of 
the residential component of the dollar volume of 
construction expenditures which are prepared 
jointly by the Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce. In the course of the revision, the related 
series on urban building authorized was replaced 
by an expanded building permit series representing 
building construction in all localities having 
building-permit systems. 

The housing starts series has become one of the 
most closely watched Government statistics be- 
cause of the critical housing shortages of postwar 
years and the important influence of residential 
building on the economy. It forms the basis also 
for the estimates of the dollar volume of expendi- 
tures, or work put in place, on new dwelling units, 
which comprises the most important single seg- 
ment in the construction expenditure estimates. 
Residential construction work accounts for about 
30 percent of total construction and for about 3 
percent of the total output of the economy at cur- 
rent prices, as measured in the gross national 
product series of the Department of Commerce. 
More detailed information on residential construc- 
tion, as well as nonresidential building, is provided 
by the building permit series. This series, which 
furnishes the raw data from which the largest 
component of the housing starts estimates is de- 
rived, is widely used in market analysis and pro- 
duction planning. (Data from all three series 
appear regularly in Section F of the Current 
Labor Statistics department of the Review). 


Historically, reports of building permits issued 
by local governments have been the main source 
of information on which the housing estimates have 
been based. Beginning in 1946, the Bureau intro- 
duced two major refinements into iis method: (1) 
periodic surveys of the use of building permits to 
determine the proportion actually used and the 
time lag between permit issuance and start of con- 
struction, and (2) on-the-spot field surveys of 
dwelling units started in a sample of non-permit- 
issuing areas. 

Final results of the 1950 Census of Population 
and Housing made apparent the necessity for a 
thorough revision of techniques used in making 
the housing estimates. Comparison of 1950 data 
with those from the 1940 Census, on which the 
series was based,' revealed important shifts in pop- 
ulation as a result of widely different growth rates 
and extensive migration to metropolitan areas. 

In the latter part of 1952,-work was started to 
rebase the estimating structure on the more recent 
data. One important phase of the revision was 
an effort to increase the number of places reporting 
building permit data. In addition, a new and im- 
proved sample was designed to measure activity 
in non-permit-issuing areas. Another of the Bu- 
reau’s regularly scheduled permit use surveys was 
conducted; and a revised seasonal index of housing 
starts was computed. The new techniques were 
put into operation early in 1954. 

Estimates of national housing starts for the 
first 3 months of 1954 were prepared using both 
the old and revised techniques. Comparison of 
the two estimates showed minor differences which 
were well within the expected range of sampling 
error. Consequently, no special linking procedure 
was considered necessary and the revised series 
was substituted for the old, beginning with Janu- 


1 For a detailed description of the techniques adopted in 1947, see Estimat- 
ing National Housing Volume, Monthly Labor Review, October 1949 
(pp. 410-416). 
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ary 1954. The housing series is thus considered 
continuous, despite the shift in method. Although 
the differences between the two estimates were 
minor, the new techniques should produce more 
accurate estimates currently and should result in 
maintaining this accuracy over the next few years. 
Moreover, the new techniques have made possible, 
for the first time, the preparation of estimates for 
four broad regions (Northeast, North Central, 
South, and West). Previously, estimates were 
published only for the national totals. The new 
series also shows a breakdown between starts in 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, replacing 
the urban and the rural nonfarm classifications. 

The old series on urban building authorized was 
discontinued after June 1954. The new building 
permit series, which replaced it, is available 
beginning with January 1954. Both estimates 
include not only residential building but new 
nonresidential building, by detailed type, and 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures. The new series provides most of the 
detail of the old and, for the first time, data for 
selected metropolitan areas. Because of the 
greater scope of the new series and its potential- 
ities for metropolitan area and nonmetropolitan 
area study, it is believed that it will be of greater 
value for economic and market analysis than the 
urban series. (A separate report, to be published 
later in 1954, will compare details of the two series 
for the first 6 months of 1954.) 


The Housing Starts Series 


Expansion of Building Permit Coverage. Most 
large cities of the United States, a high proportion 
of smaller towns and villages, and numerous 
unincorporated townships, districts, and entire 
counties require building permits for the construc- 
tion of any type of new building and for certain 
types of repairs and alterations. Reports of 
building permits issued, with some adjustment, 
offer a fairly adequate source of data. New 
housing is a difficult activity to measure by con- 
ventional survey techniques and it would be 
prohibitively expensive to attempt to measure 
without the building permit reports. 

The Bureau first began collecting building per- 
mit information, by mail, in 1921 from about 
250 large cities. This number was gradually 
increased as smaller cities and villages were 


included. By 1940, about 2,500 places were 
reporting and by 1952, when the current revision 
began, almost 6,000.2. During 1953, an intensive 
program was carried out to locate, and to obtain 
reports from, all places having permit systems. 
This program resulted in the addition of about 
1,000 places. The total of approximately 7,000 
permit-issuing places includes about 80 percent of 
all the nonfarm population of the country, 93 
percent of the nonfarm population in the 168 
standard metropolitan areas defined in the 1950 
Census, and 95 percent of the total urban popula- 
tion based on the 1950 Census. The expanded 
permit segment now accounts for about 85 percent 
of the nonfarm housing starts. 


New Sample Design for Non-permit-issuing Areas. 
In order to obtain an estimate of the other 15 
percent of housing activity accounted for by 
non-permit-issuing areas, field surveys are con- 
ducted in a sample of such areas. BLS agents 
obtain leads on new homebuilding from such 
sources as local builders, utility companies, and 
real estate agents; in addition, they canvass an 
assigned territory for new dwellings started since 
the preceding survey.’ 

The sample in use prior to 1954 had consisted 
of the nonpermit parts of 96 counties chosen to 
represent all types of localities: different geo- 
graphic locations, metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan, highly urban and predominantly rural, 
fast and slow growing, etc. The starts in the 
sample areas were combined with weights to give 
a national estimate of starts in all nonpermit 
areas, which then represented between 20 and 
25 percent of total starts. 

The new sample which was put into operation 
in 1954 includes 53 areas containing 121 counties. 
It differs from the old survey in two major 
respects. First, estimating procedure now in- 
volves the use of a ratio based on the relation- 
ship between the volume of housing starts in the 
nonpermit parts of an area and the volume of 
units authorized in the permit parts. Previ- 
ously, the nonpermit segment was estimated 
independently. Second, the primary sampling 


1 For a discussion of how these permit reports were used in making housing 
starts estimates in the earlier years, see Chapter 2 of BLS Bull. 1168, Tech- 
niques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series. 

* Approximateiy one-third of the sample areas are surveyed each month, 
with all areas being covered at jeast once each quarter. 
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unit now used is an area comprising a cluster of 
counties, rather than the single county unit 
previously used. 

Past data indicated that, in general, nonpermit 
activity was highly correlated with permit activity. 
Therefore, it was decided to test the theory that 
a more accurate estimate of nonpermit starts 
could be obtained by applying the ratio of non- 
permit to permit volume, developed from a 
sample, to a known total of permit authorizations. 
An analysis was made of data on housing for 
areas for which the Bureau had complete cover- 
age (from reports of building permits issued in 
the permit places and from direct enumerations 
in the nonpermit localities). The data for this 
analysis covered several months, selected from 
different seasons of the year, and from three 
different years, in order to include the effect of 
seasonal factors. 

Tests were made of the effect on the correlation 
between permit and nonpermit activity of various 
modes of stratification with respect to such 
characteristics as population growth and density, 
degree of urbanization, average income, and the 
proportion of the nonfarm population in non- 
permit-issuing places. The correlation was high- 
est when the areas were grouped so that each 
stratum contained only areas having approxi- 
mately the same proportion of population in 
nonpermit places. For example, if some areas 
which were almost entirely covered by permit 
systems were grouped with others which had 
only a small part so covered, the correlation 
between the housing volume in permit and in non- 
permit areas would doubtless be low or even 
negative, even though the areas might be quite 
similar as far as housing activity was concerned. 
Tests indicated that with such stratification a 
50 percent gain in efficiency would be achieved 
by the use of a ratio estimate. Additional 
stratification by metropolitan or nonmetropoli- 
tan location and by four broad geographic regions 
was decided upon. 

The primary sampling unit which was chosen 


4 These were set up by Census as part of the design of the sample for the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force and related surveys, which is described 
in A New Sample of the Population, by M. H. Hansen and W. H. Hurwitz, 
1944, U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

4 For the development and solution of the cost function appropriate to this 
type of design—a stratified, 2-stage, cluster sample—see Hansen, Hurwitz 
and Madow, Sample Survey Methods and Theory, vol. 1, ch. 7, sec. 9, 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953. 


consisted of a cluster of counties as already indi- 
cated. The clusters conformed, in general, with 
those established by Bureau of the Census ‘ except 
for some modification to meet special problems. 
Each of the 168 standard metropolitan areas used 
in the 1950 Census made up a unit except that 7 
areas which included parts of 2 of the 4 broad 
regions were split into 2 units, making a total of 
175 metropolitan clusters. The approximately 
1,400 nonmetropolitan clusters consisted of a 
single county or groups of two or more contiguous 
counties. 

Thirty-four metropolitan and 15 nonmetro- 
politan clusters were removed from consideration 
because they were completely, or virtually com- 
pletely, covered by building permits. In addition, 
the central city or cities were deleted from 55 other 
metropolitan areas because the housing volume 
in suburban nonpermit places was found to be 
more closely related to that in neighboring subur- 
ban permit places than to that in their larger cen- 
tral cities. 

An optimum allocation of the sample areas to 
the metropolitan and nonmetropolitan classifica- 
tions was made, i. e., areas were assigned to the 
two segments in such a way that the derived esti- 
mate would have the minimum possible variance 
for the expenditure of available funds.’ Within 
the metropolitan and nonmetropolitan segments, 
the number of sample areas was then allocated to 
each of the four broad geographic regions in pro- 
portion to the nonfarm population in each region. 
The actual sample in each of these eight primary 
strata was then selected. The clusters in each 
stratum were arrayed in ascending order by per- 
cent of nonfarm population in nonpermit areas. 
Each array was then subdivided into approxi- 
mately equal sized substrata, the number of which 
was equal to the number of sample areas assigned 
to the stratum. One sample cluster was then 
drawn from each substratum using a table of 
random numbers with probability proportional to 
size. The measure of size used was the total non- 
farm population in each cluster. The final sample 
consisted of 53 areas—29 metropolitan and 24 non- 
metropolitan—covering 131 counties. Regionally, 
the areas are distributed as follows: Northeast, 
13; North Central, 17; South, 18; and West, 5. 

As part of the optimum allocation, 29 of the 
larger areas were subsampled and the remainder 
were given complete coverage. The subsampling 
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rate varied from two-thirds in the smaller areas 
to one-fourth in the larger ones.* 


The Estimate and Its Reliability. To produce the 
estimate of total new nonfarm dwelling units 
started ’ in a given month, an estimate is first made 
of the number of dwelling units authorized in 
permit-issuing places during that month. Since a 
large proportion of these places report regularly, 90 
percent or more of the authorization total consists 
of reported data and 10 percent or less is estimated 
for those places which submit reports too late for 
inclusion. The estimates of dwelling units au- 
thorized are adjusted for canceled permits and the 
time lag between permit issuance and start of 
construction (see below) to give an estimate of 
dwelling units started in the permit segment. 

The estimate for the nonpermit segment utilizes 
the 53-area sample. For each area a tabulation 
is made of the dwelling units authorized in permit 
places. Field enumerations of units started are 
made in the nonpermit parts of each area. (In 
the 29 areas where only a subsample of nonpermit 
places is covered, the subsample results are 
weighted according to the proportion of the areas 
covered to give an estimate for the entire non- 
permit segment of the area.) 

The two figures, nonpermit starts and permit 
authorizations, for each area are then weighted by 
the reciprocal of the probability used in selecting 
the area (for example, if the chances that a partic- 
ular area would be chosen in the sample were 2 in 
10, the weight assigned to that area would be 5). 
Each of these weighted quantities is then combined 
for the 53 areas and an overall ratio of nonpermit 
starts to permit authorizations is obtained. This 
ratio is applied to the total permit estimate to 
derive the estimated nonpermit units started. 
Independent estimates for each of the eight 
primary strata are derived by a similar procedure 
and are adjusted to the national total. 

The increased efficiency of this ratio type of 
estimate as compared with an independent esti- 
mate of nonpermit volume using survey results 
alone is due to the correlation between the two 
variables—permit and nonpermit activity—and 
the ratio of their coefficients of variation. Thus, 
the sample estimate based on ratio is better (has 
less sample variation) than a sample estimate of 
nonpermit volume alone.® 


The sampling error in the nonpermit segment is 
estimated to be between 7 and 9 percent depending 
on the month involved. However, since this seg- 
ment comprises only about 15 percent of the total 
private starts estimates, the overall effect due to 
this sampling error is about 1 percent. In 
probability terms, this means that the chances are 
about 19 out of 20 that a total nonfarm housing 
count, including a complete enumeration of the 
nonpermit segment, would not differ from the 
estimate by more than plus or minus 2 percent 
(twice the sampling error). 

The Bureau’s data on publicly owned housing 
are compiled from reports of the Public Housing 
Administration and of State and local housing 
authorities. A complete count is made; no esti- 
mates are included. These figures are added to 
the estimates of privately owned housing to give 
the total nonfarm housing starts. 


Permit Use Surveys. Surveys to obtain current 
information on the extent to which permits are not 
used and the elapsed time between issuance of a 
building permit and the start of construction have 
been conducted periodically since 1946. The 
latest survey was conducted in May 1954 and 


covered permits issued in October 1953 and March 
1954. The sample included 177 different permit- 


issuing localities located in 63 areas. (Ten areas 
were selected to represent the completely permit- 
issuing segment which was deleted from the non- 
permit sample design.) 

In conducting these surveys, the field agents 
transcribe data from building permit records on 
the number of units authorized by each permit, 
the valuation recorded, type of structure, and the 
name and address of owner or builder. The agent 
then interviews the owner or builder and obtains 
information as to when each structure was started 


*A technical memorandum on the sample design, A New Sample for 
Nonpermit Housing Starts, is available from the Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

' For a detailed description of the estimating methodology, see Chapter 2 
of BLS Bull. 1168, Techniques for Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series. 

* As an example of the operation of the ratio computation, suppose that 
for a given month the weighting of the 53-area sample data produced estimates 
of 10,500 nonpermit starts and 60,000 permit authorizations, or a ratio of .175. 
The more accurate permit estimate, derived from all reporting permit places 
instead of only those in the 53 areas, might be 65,000. The sample has under- 
estimated the permit activity. Because of the correlation between permit 
and nonpermit activity, however, it is probable that the nonpermit segment 
bas been similarly underestimated and the true ratio between the two vari- 
ables has been approximated quite accurately. Hence, the ratio is applied to 
the 65,000 permit figure to obtain the nonpermit estimate of 11,375. 
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or if it is to be started, and the estimated con- 
struction cost. (In some surveys, information is 
also obtained on such items as floor area, exterior 
materials, number of stories, basement, fireplace, 
finished attic.) From these sample results, factors 
are obtained with which to adjust estimates of 
dwelling units authorized by permits to arrive at 
an estimate of units started. Also obtained are 
estimates of the extent to which permit valuations 
understate true construction cost for use in deriving 
more accurate statistics on the value of new hous- 


ing put in place. 


Revised Seasonal Index. A seasonal index of 
housing starts was first derived by the Bureau 
in 1952 when the Defense Production Act Amend- 
ments of 1952 based relaxation or continua- 
tion of real estate credit controls (Regulation 
X) on a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
housing starts. The Secretary of Labor was 
delegated the responsibility for preparing the 
necessary estimates and the Bureau in turn 
derived a seasonal index of private housing starts 
for use in computing the required annual rate. 
A standard technique was used: 12-month moving 
averages were computed, centered about each 
month in the period January 1940 through 
December 1951. Ratios were then obtained by 
dividing the actual starts figures by the corre- 
sponding 12-month moving average for each 
month of the period. After elimination of erratic 
values caused by nonseasonal factors, the remain- 
ing ratios were averaged and an index calculated. 
Since that time, additional housing starts data 
had become available and it seemed desirable to 
revise the index, using only postwar data, because 
a definite change was indicated in the seasonal 
pattern of housing activity under postwar condi- 
tions of high volume. Consequently, a revised 
index was prepared (to be applied to data for 
1946 and subsequent years), using the same 
techniques as before, based on data from 1946-53 
inclusive. The original and revised seasonal 
indexes are shown below: 


Original index Revised index 

(1940-61 base) (1946-58 base) 

January. ae 72 74 
February -- - - - -. = 73 77 
March - wiuniiedaiaamh 99 99 
April_- cme SP rE EN 113 116 
May-. oe wipbaeeck s 122 119 
118 115 


ye ame Revised index 
(1 base) (1946-53 base) 
115 114 

115 112 

108 109 

105 103 

88 89 

72 73 


New Building Permit Series 


The old urban building authorized series pro- 
vided a great deal of detailed information on 
building activity in urban places. Building per- 
mit coverage was so complete that estimates 
could be made for each type of building by geo- 
graphic division and by State, and by size of city. 
The usefulness of the estimates was also en- 
hanced by the wealth of Census data on popula- 
tion and housing which were available for the 
same universe. The definition of urban place 
was that used in the 1940 Census: incorporated 
place of 2,500 or more population plus a small 
number of unincorporated minor civil divisions 
which were classified as urban by special rule. 

However, the 1950 Census urban concept was 
changed to include a large number of unincorpor- 
ated, specially delineated localities as well as the 
densely settled unincorporated fringes adjacent 
to large cities. Because these unincorporated 
urban areas do not follow political boundaries 
but cut across civil division lines, precise cover- 
age by building permit reports was no longer 
possible. Building permit systems are usually 
related to entire political subdivisions: cities, 
villages, townships, counties, and the like. Sep- 
arate reports for the urban and rural parts of 
individual places were not attempted. 

Consequently, the old urban series was aban- 
doned and a new building permit series was de- 
signed to replace it. The new estimates have a 
far broader base, since they cover the universe of 
permit-issuing places—about 7,000 such places. 
Besides providing the same amount of detail as 
the old series, the new series affords individual 
area estimates for selected standard metropolitan 
areas and a genera! classification of building 
activity as between metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan permit-issuing places. 


—Marvin WILKERSON 


Division of Construction Statistics 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases 





Wages and Hours’ 


Definition of Area of Production. A United States 
court of appeals reversed and remanded * a Fed- 
eral district court judgment awarding compensa- 
tion for unpaid minimum wages and overtime, on 
an action brought under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, to a night watchman in a cotton warehouse. 
Section 13 (a) (10) of the FLSA exempts employ- 
ees engaged in certain enumerated activities re- 
lating to agricultural and horticultural commodi- 
ties within their “area of production,” as defined 
by the Wage and Hour Administrator, from the 
act’s minimum wage and overtime provisions. As 
required by the Administrator’s definition with 
respect to the storing of cotton, 95 percent of the 
cotton received at the warehouse was grown within 
20 airline miles. The warehouse, however, was 
located in a town of 6,309 population, and not, 
according to the Administrator, in “the open 
country or in a rural community” which he de- 
fined as excluding “any city, town or urban place 
of 2,500 or greater population.” 

The appeals court pointed out the close analogy 
between the definition limiting the exemption in 
terms of population and an earlier definition of the 
Administrator, found invalid by the United States 
Supreme Court,‘ limiting it to plants with less 
than 7 employees. In that case, it was held that 
Congress had restricted the Administrator to the 
drawing of geographic limits in defining “area of 
production.” Following the reasoning in that 
case, the court held that economic factors might 
be taken into consideration in defining the geo- 
graphic limits of the area, but that the Adminis- 
trator could not deny the exemption within the 
defined area because of such economic conditions. 

Although the court found the definition to be 
an invalid basis for denying exemption because of 
the population factor, it pointed out that it could 
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not preempt the Administrator’s function by re- 
writing the definition for him and decide the case 
on such a basis. Following the precedent in the 
Holly Hill decision, the appeals court remanded 
the case to the lower court to be held until the 
Administrator could issue a valid definition of the 
term. 


Labor Relations 


Polling Employees re Union Sentiment. A United 
States court of appeals denied*® enforcement of 
National Labor Relations Board order, forbid- 
ding an employer to take polls of any kind of the 
union sentiments of its employees. The employer, 
who had a policy of asking his employees’ views by 
secret poll ‘on various matters of plant affairs,” 
requested his employees to circle ““Yes’”’ or “No” 
in secret on a ballot to indicate their desires with 
respect to a plant union. The purpose of the poll, 
the employer explained, was to gauge future pro- 
duction costs, and the employees were free to vote 
or not, as they saw fit, with no consequences from 
any of these actions. The ballots were distributed, 
collected, and counted by employees selected at 
random. There was no history of union ani- 
mosity on the part of the employer. 

The Board’s decision, previous to its ruling in 
the Blue Flash® case, followed a long line of 
decisions to the effect that any interrogation or 
polling of employees about their union sentiment 
or membership by an employer constituted per se 
an interference with their organizational rights 
guaranteed by the Labor Management Relations 
Act. In overruling the Board, the court, without 
the benefit of the Blue Flash ruling, held that 
such interrogation or polling was not abstractly 


! Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provi- 
sions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to 
the issue presented. 

? This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not 
to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

3 Loveorn v. Miller (C. A. 5, Sept. 3, 1954). 

4 Addison et al v. Holly Hill Fruits Products, Inc. (322 U. 8. 607). 

*’ NLRB v. Protein Blenders, Inc. (C. A. 8, Sept. 13, 1954). 

#109 NLRB 85. See Monthly Labor Review, October 1954 (p. 1132). 
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a violation of the act. If the entire situation 
surrounding the polling could be appraised as 
having the effect of restraining or coercing the 
employees in the exercise of their rights, the court 
pointed out, the employer’s actions could be found 
to constitute a violation. However, nothing in 
this situation warranted such a finding. 


Picketing at General Construction Site. A union 
which had unlawfully picketed against the primary 
employer at a general construction site must do 
more than change its sign to indicate that the 
picketing was limited to one employer at the site, 
the NLRB ruled.’ An association of painting 
contractors had rejected the painters’ union con- 
tract. The contractor for the construction sub- 
contracted the painting work to a member firm 
of the association. On being warned by the 
business agent that the job would be picketed, 
the contractor checked with the Building Trades 
Council as to what effect the picketing would 
have on other trades working at the site and was 
informed that the picketing would be honored. 
The pickets carried signs reading “This job unfair” ; 
other trades employees refused tc cross the line. 
The picketing ceased upon promise of new negoti- 
ations with the painting contractor but resumed 
several weeks later upon their failure. This time 
the union substituted the name of the painting 
contractor for the words “This job” and once 
again the other trades employees refused to cross 
the picket line. 

The Board upheld the trial examiner in finding 
that the picketing which indicated that the job 
itself was unfair was an unlawful secondary boy- 
cott of neutral employers. The Board disagreed 
with his findings that the picketing was not 
unlawful after the sign had been changed to desig- 
nate the primary employer. Picketing at a com- 
mon work site, to be lawful, must be strictly 
confined to the primary employer involved in the 
dispute, the Board pointed out. If the record, 
viewed in the light of all the circumstances, dis- 
closes that the picketing was not so limited but 
was also directed at the neutral parties, it is 
proscribed by the LMRA. 

A mere change in the sign was not sufficient, 
the Board found, to overcome the belief among 
the other employees that the picketing applied to 


1 Brotherhood of Painters, AFL (109 NLRB 166, Sept. 3, 1954). 
* Knickerbocker Mfg. Co., 100 NLRB 169, Sept. 9, 1954. 


neutral employers because of the continuing 
approval of the Trades Council. This finding 
was substantiated by the fact that earlier picketing 
at another job site, not approved by the Trades 
Courcil, had not been so honored by employees. 
The burden was on the union, the Board ruled, 
which had initiated the unlawful picketing to 
disengage the neutrals by informing their em- 
ployees that the picketing no longer extended to 
the secondary employers. 

A dissent pointed out that, by requiring a union 
to do more than indicate by “‘signs and conduct” 
that its dispute is with only one employer at a 
job site, the Board goes further than any previous 
case had required. To so hold, the dissent main- 
tained, was to make the union responsible for 
the state of mind of the nonstriking employees, 


Statutory Limitation on Amended Charges. The 
NLRB refused * to adjudicate a charge of unfair 
labor practices occurring after an original charge 
had been filed with it but more than 6 months 
before an amended charge was filed. The union’s 
original charges filed against the employer had 
accused him of discriminatorily refusing reinstate- 
ment to employees discharged more than 6 months 
previously. The union amended these charges 8 
months later to charge the employer with dis- 
criminatorily refusing to hire the employees upon 
their requests for employment generally. Some of 
the so-called requests for employment had occurred 
within 6 months before the original charges and 
others in the interval between the original and the 
amended charges, but more than 6 months before 
the filing of the amended charges. 

Because the requests for jobs occurring within 
the 6-month period prior to the filing of the original 
charges followed so soon upon the discharges and 
were so closely related to the resulting turmoil, the 
Board found them to be requests for reconsidera- 
tion of the discharges rather than applications for 
new employment. The Board held that the 
union’s interpretation of these requests in its orig- 
inal charges substantiated its finding. As the dis- 
charges, to which the requests for reinstatement 
related, took place more than 6 months before the 
original charges were filed, consideration of the 
unfair labor practice involved would be precluded 
under section 10 (b) of the LMRA, which bars 
findings based on events occurring more than 6 
months prior to the charges. 
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As to the requests for employment which took 
place after the filing of the original charge, the 
Board assumed that they were requests for employ- 
ment generally rather than for reinstatement but 
found them also barred by the 6 months’ limita- 
tion. The amended charge raised a new and 
separate cause of action, the Board pointed out, 
which must independently satisfy the limitations 
of section 10 (b). The Board recognized that its 
decision differed materially from previous holdings 
in the Cathay*® and subsequent cases to the effect 
that the filing of the original charges arrested the 
running of the statutory limitation on adjudication 
of all subsequent unfair labor practices. This 
broad interpretation of the statutory limitation, 
the Board pointed out, had not found approval in 
the courts. 


Refusal to Bargain—Financial Information Re- 
quired. The NLRB dismissed ” charges in a com- 
plaint alleging that an employer had refused to 
bargain in good faith by not supplying sufficient 
information to substantiate his claim of not being 
financially able to meet the union’s economic de- 
mands and by limiting the authority of his nego- 
tiator. The union and the employer, a lumber 
company, had maintained contractual relations for 
a number of years. Before the expiration of their 
latest contract the union submitted its demands 
for wage increases and other benefits to the com- 
pany agent who had handled negotiations for pre- 
ceding contracts. Because of the company’s 
financial condition, the agent rejected all demands 
that involved increased costs. The union asked 
to look at the company’s books. 

At a subsequent bargaining session, the company 
submitted a statement by a firm of certified public 
accountants giving the company’s net earnings for 
the previous year but excluding income from out- 
side investments. The union again asked to look 
at the company’s books in order to check the state- 
ment and to examine figures for the period after 
the annual statement. The union received a 
memorandum from the company giving detailed 
information on its current operating and business 
situation. After the deadlock in negotiations re- 
sulted in a strike, the employer countered a new 
union demand to see the books by offering to have 
a different firm of accountants prepare a new 
abstract of the annual statement. The union made 


specific demands for (1) production records to sub- 
stantiate the claim of only 29 operating days for 
the first half of the current year, (2) clarification of 
the term “income from outside investments” used 
in the annual statement, and (3) a complete finan- 
cial statement for the first half of the current year. 

In reply, the company listed a few of the firms 
in which it held stock, the amount of lumber pro- 
duced, and the hours worked during each month 
of the current year. It also submitted figures on 
total assets, liabilities, and net worth for the last 
annual period. The company stated it knew of 
no reason for supplying the amount of income 
“coming from investments having no connection 
with the business.” 

The Board adopted the trial examiner’s recom- 
mendation holding that the company had not 
failed in its bargaining obligations under the 
LMRA but had explained the reasons for its 
position and supplied sufficient informatién for 
the union to bargain intelligently on the economic 
issues. Information on income from investments, 
it was pointed out, was irrelevant since at no time 
did the company claim its assets were insufficient 
to meet the costs of a wage increase, but based 
its position solely on the state of its lumber 
operations. Also, the company was not obligated 
to alter its established accounting practices. It 
need not furnish a statement of its current opera- 
tions in addition to regular annual statements. 
The restrictions on the authority of the company 
negotiators, the Board also found, were in con- 
formance with company practice followed in 
former years, and the employer was in full touch 
with the negotiations during their course. 


Strike Before Contract Expiration Date. Employees 
who went on strike more than 60 days after noti- 
fication of their desire to negotiate a new contract, 
but before the expiration date of the current con- 
tract, lost their protected status accorded by 
section 8 (d) (4) of the LMRA, the Board ruled," 
in dismissing a complaint against their employer. 
About 90 days before the expiration date of the 
contract the union notified the employer of its 
desire to negotiate a new contract. Negotiations 


* Cathay Lumber Co. (86 NLRB 157). 
” McLean-Arkansas Lumber Co. (109 NLRB 157, Aug. 24, 1954). 
1 Snively Groves, Inc. (109 NLRB 199, Sept. 17, 1954). 
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reached a good-faith impasse, and the employees 
went on strike about 70 days after the notice but 
before the expiration date of the contract. The 
employer sent the employees a letter informing 
them thet unless they reported to work by a 
certain date they would be replaced and would 
be refused reinstatement after that date. 

The employees had not complied with the strike 
notice provisions of section 8 (d), the Board found, 
therefore they had lost their employee status. 
It was unnecessary to decide whether the alleged 
discharges and refusals to reinstate were dis- 
criminatory. As set forth in the Lion Oil case,” 
the Board pointed out, section 8 (d) requires that 
when notice is given, there must be a waiting 
period of 60 days or until the expiration date of 
the contract, whichever is later, before a strike 
to obtain contract modifications or terminations. 
Although the 60-day notice had been given, the 
strike occurred before the expiration date of the 
contract and the strikers lost the protection 
afforded to economic strikers under the act. 


Closed Shop Agreement by Union Landlord. An 
employer and a union, by executing and enforcing 
a contract under which the employer was required 


to give preference in hiring to members of the 
union, the NLRB held," violated provisions of 
the LMRA which prohibit employment discrimi- 


nation. The employer informed a union with 
which he had had bargaining relations for a 
number of years of his intention to move his 
operations to another town because of various 
economic factors and subsequently negotiated a 
lease for a plant owned by another labor organi- 
zation. The terms of the lease required the 
employer to execute a collective bargaining agree- 
ment giving primary preference in hiring to mem- 
bers of the landlord union and thereafter to 
qualified workers in the town and in the vicinity, 
respectively. The union representing employees 
at the previous location requested the employer 
to move his former employees to the new location. 
After the negotiations for a lease and collective 
bargaining agreement were completed, the em- 
ployer hired a new set of employees without giving 
the incumbent union an opportunity to bargain 
for the transfer of former employees. 


2109 NLRB 106. See Monthly Labor Review, October 1954 (p. 1133). 
“ Bickford Shoes, Inc. (109 NLRB 188, Sept. 15, 1954). 
“ Terry Poultry Co. (109 NLRB 154, Aug. 31, 1954). 


The Board disagreed with the trial examiner, 
who had held the contract was not discriminatory 
on the grounds that preference was related to the 
union’s landlord interest in the factory and to 
residency in the town and thus did not encourage 
membership in the union as a labor organization. 
In holding that both the employer and the land- 
lord had violated antidiscrimination provisions of 
the LMRA, the Board pointed out that the con- 
tract did not limit job preference to residents of a 
certain area, but required the employer to hire 
from the union’s membership rolls before hiring 
others. Such an arrangement is discriminatory 
and necessarily tends to encourage membership 
in the contracting organization and to discourage 
membership in any other labor organization, the 
Board held. Business expediency, the employer’s 
reason for according this preference, was irrelevant 
in the application of the national policy prohibit- 
ing closed shop agreements as set forth by Con- 
gress in the LMRA. 

Further, the Board disagreed with the trial 
examiner’s holding that, as the incumbent union 
had not requested bargaining on the subject of 
the move itself, the employer’s obligation under 
the lease (after it was signed) precluded his deal- 
ing with the union on the subject of transfer of 
employees, as requested. An unlawful union 
security contract, the Board held, does not justify 
an employer in ignoring his statutory duty to 
bargain with employee representatives on condi- 
tions of employment. 


Concerted Activities Violating Plant Rule. An 
employer did not violate the LMRA by discharg- 
ing employees who broke a plant rule against 
leaving a production line without notice in order 
to present a grievance, the Board ruled.* The 
employer, a poultry company, had a long-standing 
rule that no one was to leave the production line 
without first informing his foreman or fellow 
employees. Two employees left the line without 
complying with this requirement, in order to pre- 
sent a grievance to the plant superintendent. As 
a result, a number of chickens went through the 
production line unprocessed, causing additional 
expense. The employer discharged the two em- 
ployees and unfair labor practice charges were 
filed. 

The right of an employer to make and enforce 
reasonable rules governing the conduct of em- 
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ployees on company time has long been recognized, 
the Board pointed out, even though these rules 
may limit the employees’ statutory right to engage 
in union or concerted activities. As an example, 
the Board cited a no-solicitation rule prohibiting 
union solicitation during working hours. The 
Board found that the rule in the present case was 
reasonable, a long-standing one, and known to the 
employees. Since it was not adopted for dis- 
criminatory purposes and nothing in the record 
indicated that permission to leave the line would 
be refused under the rule, the Board found that 
the employer acted within his prerogatives in 
enforcing it by discharging the violators. 

A dissenting opinion held that the statutory 
right to present grievances to an employer “at 
any time’ was being interfered with. This right 
had previously been upheld in many cases in which 
no plant rule or contract provision had been 
breached. If the employees had gone on strike 
rather than attempted to present their grievances, 
it was pointed out, they would have been pro- 
tected. To give controlling effect to the plant 
rule as a justification for discharge, the dissent 
argued, departs from established precedent and 
“reflects a serious inroad into the statutory right 
of employees to engage in union or concerted 
activities.” 


Interference—Taking Movies of Picket Line. An 
employer who took moving pictures of a peaceful 
picket line during an economic strike and accom- 
panied the action by threats of reprisals engaged 
in unlawful interference under the LMRA, the 


Board ruled. While the pictures were being 
taken from different positions by the employer’s 
son and one of his supervisors, the supervisor 
warned the pickets that they were jeopardizing 
their jobs by their strike activity. 

The Board held that the only meaning the 
peaceful pickets could read in this combination of 
activities on the part of the employer was that, 
after identifying them, he would probably dis- 
charge them if they did not immediately cease 
their strike. It was pointed out that the testi- 
mony of the supervisor indicated his belief that 
the employees had no rights at all as strikers. 
The absence of any violence and the fact that the 
employer used such tactics on the first day of the 
strike convinced the Board that his real motiva- 
tion was not for the legitimate purpose of prevent- 


ing violence and gathering evidence in connection 
with injunction proceedings. He had not merely 
assembled photographic equipment in the event 
violence might occur, the Board pointed out, but 
went to the extreme of photographing “simple 
peaceful picketing in the context of explicit threats 
to the employees.” 

A dissent argued that the supervisor’s remarks 
were no more than a warning of the possible legal 
and practical consequences of continuing the eco- 
nomic strike in the face of the employer’s right to 
replace economic strikers. The taking of pictures 
alone could not comprise coercive surveillance, the 
dissent pointed out, since the picketing activity 
itself was necessarily open to observation from 
every source. 


Preelection Campaign Propaganda. The Board set 
aside * an election of employee representatives in 
which it found that the use of a purported copy 
of the Board’s official ballot exceeded the bounds 
of legitimate campaign propaganda. During the 
period preceding the election, the petitioning union 
circulated among the employees a document that 
purported to be a sample copy of the Board’s 
“Official Secret Ballot.’’ It was altered in the 
following manner: (1) the word ‘Yes’ was printed 
in very large type at the left of the “Yes” box; (2) 
there was an “X” in the “Yes” box; and (3) an 
additional line—‘‘Do not mark in any other way— 
Mark ‘Yes’ box only”—was printed at the bottom 
of the ballot. 

The regional director had concluded that the 
ballot did not mislead the voters because it did not 
contain his signature and was marked “Sample” 
and that it was therefore merely campaign litera- 
ture. In overruling this finding, the Board reiter- 
ated its intent not to censor campaign literature 
but pointed out that, in order to preserve an atmos- 
phere of impartiality, it would have to place cer- 
tain limitations on this type of campaigning. 
There must be no suggestion that the material 
contained in the document bore the Board’s ap- 
proval. In order to obviate any such suggestion, 
the Board decided, reproduction of any document 
purporting to be the official ballot would not be 
permitted unless completely unaltered in form and 
content and clearly marked “‘sample’”’ on its face. 


8 Hudson Hosiery Co. (109 NLRB 197, Sept. 20, 1954). 
Allied Electric Products (109 NI RB 177, Sept. 10, 1954). 








Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





September 1, 1954 


Tae Presipent approved the following public laws: 

1. No. 761, extending old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage to about 10 million persons, liberalizing benefit 
provisions for persons retiring in the future, increasing the 
maximum taxable earnings, and increasing by an average 
of $6 the monthly benefits payable to persons already on 
OASI rolls. 

2. No. 763, relating to fringe benefits for Federal 
workers, which relaxed certain leave restrictions, liberalized 
overtime-pay and incentive-award provisions, authorized 
payment of annual allowances to employees who work in 
uniforms, and made employees in additional grades eligible 
for longevity increases. 

3. No. 767, extending the Federal payroll tax for unem- 
ployment insurance to employers of 4 or more (formerly 
8 or more) employees in each of 20 weeks in a taxable year, 
effective January 1, 1956, and making provision for bring- 
ing substantially all Federal civilian employees under the 
unemployment insurance system a year earlier, through 
Federal-State agreements. 


September 2 


Tue AFL Lumber and Sawmill Workers accepted the pro- 
posal of the Governors of Oregon and Washington for an 
end of the 74-day Northwest lumber strike and appoint- 
ment of a 7-man factfinding committee to review the issues 
and make nonbinding recommendations. On Septem- 
ber 11, the proposal was accepted by the CIO Wood- 
workers. Both AFL and CIO locals had earlier reached 
agreement with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. on a 
2%4-cent hourly pay increase. 


September 3 


Tue Presipent signed Executive Order 10557, directing 
that Federal contracts executed include the revised clause 
barring discrimination in employment recommended by 
the Committee on Government Contracts (see Chron. item 
for Apr. 20, 1954, MLR, June 1954), effective, with minor 
exceptions, 90 days from the date of the order. 


September 4 


Tue United Rubber Workers (CIO) and the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., following a 3-week strike, agreed on 
a new contract calling for a 634-cent general wage in- 


crease and extensive revisions in other clauses, including 
those on seniority, holiday and vacation pay, and grievance 
and arbitration procedure. 


September 7 


Tue NLRB refused to dismiss an employer's representa- 
tion petition because local union officials had not filed non- 
Communist affidavits, the basis on which the previously 
certified international unions objected. The Board directed 
that the ballot show only the internationals, indicating 
that, should the unions win, they will not be certified if 
their local affiliates are still out of compliance. The 
decision involved Calcasieu Paper Co., Inc. and Southern 
Industries Co., Elizabeth, La., International Brotherhood ‘of 
Paper Makers (AFL), and International Brotherhood fof 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL). 


September 9 


Tue NLRB held (3-2) that new and separate issues raised 
by an amended unfair labor practice charge must involve 
events occurring not more than 6 months prior to the 
filing of the amended, not the initial, charge, and expressly 
overruled previous conflicting interpretations of the 
6-month limitation proviso of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The decision involved Knickerbocker Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., West Point, Miss., and Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America (CIO). (See also p. 1245 of this issue.) 


September 10 


Tue CIO Electrical Workers signed a 2-year contraet with 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp., providing wage increases 
of 3% to 7 cents an hour, averaging 5 cents, retroactive to 
July 1, with wage reopening in the autumn of 1955, and 
increases in company-financed pensions, starting No- 
vember 1. (See also p. 1255 of this issue.) 


An NLRB trial examiner found that the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers’ secretary-treasurer, by a statement in 
the official union newspaper, admitted that he had filed a 
false non-Communist affidavit with the Board in 1949 and, 
by oral statements and actions, that six subsequent affi- 
davits filed up to 1953 were false; and, further, that the 
union’s membership was aware of his admission (see 
Chron. item for Mar. 31, 1954, MLR, May 1954). 


Tue annual convention of the independent Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen voted to affiliate with the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the first rail 
union in the United States to do so. 


September 15 


Tue NLRB held that an employer and a union violated the 

Taft-Hartley Act by executing a contract requiring pref- 

erence in hiring to members of the contracting union which 

owned the plant, on the ground that the closed shop is 

forbidden, regardless of motive, and, further, that the 
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employer violated the act by refusal to bargain with 
another union at a previous location concerning the effect 
of the move on employee tenure. The case was Bickford 
Shoes, Inc., Milford, Mass., and Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 138, (AFL); The Shoe Workers’ Associa- 
tion of Milford, Mass., and Same. (See also p. 1247 of 
this issue.) 


September 16 


Tue Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union (CIO) 
suspended six local union officials for welfare fund abuses, 
following disclosures at New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment hearings. 


September 17 


A Federal court of appeals at San Francisco upheld the 
NLRB’s exercise of jurisdiction in a union-security case 
involving a plastering contractor who operated in two 
States only, on the basis that he was conducting a multi- 
state enterprise within the meaning of the Board’s 
revised jurisdictional standards, even though his direct 
inflow of goods or materials from out of the State did not 
equal the criterion on minimum dollar volume (see Chron. 
item for July 15, 1954, MLR, September 1954). The 
decision was given in National Labor Relations Board v. 
Daboll and Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ 
International Association (AFL), Local Union No. 797. 


Tae NLRB held that employees forfeited their rights 
under the Taft-Hartley Act when they struck for contract 
modifications, after the 60-day notice period had elapsed 
but before the expiration date of the existing fixed-term 
contract, which had no provision for reopening. The 
case was Snively Groves, Inc. Waycross, Ga., and Jnter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO). 


September 18 


Arrer 5 months’ negotiations, the CIO Shipbuilding 
Workers signed a 2-year contract with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., affecting workers in 8 east coast shipyards, and 
providing hourly wage increases of 3 cents, effective 
September 20 and an additional 2 cents on November 1; 
2-cent hourly increases in employer and employee insurance 
contributions effective November 1; and wage reopening 
in the summer of 1955. A new 3-year pension agreement 
increased monthly pensions to $140 including social 
security and provided that pensions would reflect any 
future increase in the Federal benefits. 


Tue Machinists and Carpenters unions, both AFL affiliates, 
signed a 2-year agreement which settled their 40-year 
jurisdictional controversy over millwrights. (See also 
p. 1253 of this issue.) 


September 20 


Tse independent Mechanics Educational Society, 


founded in 1932, and now representing 52,000 mechanics, 
tool and die makers, engineers, and general workers in 127 
metal industry plants, voted to affiliate with the CIO. 


Ar the opening of its 7th biennial constitutional con- 
vention, the CIO Steelworkers announced agreement 
with the United States Steel and Bethlehem Steel Corps. 
on the new schedule of health and welfare insurance 
benefits, effective November 1, as anticipated in agreements 
signed in June (see Chron. item for June 29, 1954, MLR, 
August 1954). The new schedule increased life insurance 
protection for active workers by $1,000 (bringing the 
average to $3,700); guaranteed life insurance protection 
to all retired workers for the remainder of their lives (this 
guarantee financed through joint contributions in the 
case of workers retiring after October 31, by the company 
for others) ; increased sickness and accident benefits to $40 
a week; improved the national Blue Cross hospitalization 
plan; and reintroduced surgical benefits as an insurance 
feature. 


Tue NLRB ruled, in a supplemental decision applying its 
recently adopted policy as to “objections to preelection 
conduct,” that an employer’s interrogation of employees 
regarding their union sentiments, prior to an amended 
decision and direction of election, was not cause for voiding 
the election. The case was F. W. Woolworth Co., Yakima 
Wash., and Retail Clerks International Association, Local 
631 (AFL). 


September 21 


Tae NLRB ruled, in a supplemental decision, that a 
union’s distribution of pamphlets (attacking the employer’s 
preelection circular) outside the plant gate, occurring on 
employees’ time and ending 3 hours before an election, 
did not justify setting the vote aside; it was not election- 
eering at or near the polls during the election, the Board 
said, and did not violate the 24-hour ban on preelection 
speeches. The case was Milien Rubin, . . . Herman 
Waldman, .. . d. b. a. Dallas City Packing Co., Dallas, 
Texas, and Amalgamated Meat Cutters .. . Local 588 
(AFL). 


September 22 


Tue Federal court of appeals at New York in a split 
decision upheld the NLRB ruling that, in the absence 
of union constitutional provisions governing voluntary 
resignation, a member whose resignation (so worded as 
not to constitute refusal to pay dues) took effect because 
of a temporary lapse in a maintenance-of-membership 
contract, and a “grace period’’ imposed by the union 
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constitution, could not be discharged for failure to pay 
dues. The decision was in Communications Workers of 
America (CIO) v. NLRB. 


September 23 


Tue 73d annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor unanimously approved a 3-point plan for the 
peaceful settlement of jurisdictional disputes between 
affiliated unions which sign the pact, and authorized the 
AFL executive council to compile a list of potential 
arbitrators (see Chron. item for May 14, 1954, MLR, 
July 1954). 


On September 24, the convention adopted a resolution 
urging that talks looking toward a merger with the CIO 
move forward ‘‘with dispatch” and recording its belief that 
unity would be effected between the two organizations 
before expiration of the no-raiding pact in 1955. 

On the same day, the convention ordered the Federa- 
tion’s secretary-treasurer to make an annual audit of all 
welfare programs administered by locals directly affiliated 
with the Federation, and otherwise tightened regulations 
governing such programs. 

On September 27, the convention adopted a resolution 
pledging cooperation in any impartial investigation of 


union welfare funds, and assistance in drafting any needed 
remedial legislation. (For discussion of these and other 


major convention actions, see p. 1199 of this issue.) 


September 25 


Four unions, the AFL Teamsters, Carpenters, Operating 
Engineers, and Laborers, signed a mutual assistance pact, 
involving also establishment of machinery for settling 
jurisdictional disputes, as the start of a joint drive to 
organize several hundred thousand workers engaged in 
roadbuilding and other heavy construction. Prior to a 
joint organizing drive among unorganized workers in the 
meat industry, the AFL Teamsters and Meat Cutters 
announced a similar agreement. 


September 27 


Swirr & co. reached agreement with the AFL Meat 
Cutters, CIO Packinghouse Workers, and the independent 
National Brotherhood of Packinghouse Workers on a 
5-cent general wage increase for more than 30,000 em- 
ployees at 49 packing plants, a 1}4-cent additional increase 
for women workers (thus narrowing to 3} cents the 
differential between men and women workers), and liber- 
alized hospital-medical benefits and vacation privileges. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





UNION CONVENTIONS and related activities domi- 
nated the September labor scene. Settlement of 
prolonged jurisdictional differences between two 
major AFL affiliates—Machinists and Carpen- 
ters—was announced and machinery for peaceful 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes among its 
affiliates was adopted by the AFL. Investigation 
of union health and welfare funds revealed 
instances of serious malpractice and led to a 
number of corrective actions by labor organiza- 
tions. Disputes in three basic industries—rubber, 
nonferrous metals, and lumber—were for the most 
part resolved and major settlements were reported 
in meatpacking, electrical equipment, and metal- 
working industries. 


Union Developments 


Views on Economic Situation. More than 20 
unions held regularly scheduled conventions during 
September. These included the annual con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor and 
several of its affiliates, including the Electrical 
Workers, Painters, and Railway Carmen. Such 
CIO affiliates as the Steelworkers, Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers, and Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers convened. The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the National Federation 
of Federal Employees, both unaffiliated, also met. 
In general, at these union gatherings the officials 
expressed concern over the current economic 
situation and, particularly, over what they re- 
garded as a continuing high level of unemployment. 
The AFL took issue with Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell’s statement that the 1954 slump had 
represented “the mildest contraction we have had 
in any postwar period,” and the AFL expressed 
the view that the administration had not taken 
sufficient steps to stimulate the economy.’ It 
cautioned its affiliates not to abandon efforts to 
obtain wage increases “from employers in a 
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basically sound financial position,” despite the 
general economic downturn; called for Con- 
gressional action to limit the basic workweek in 
private industry to 35 hours and raise the statu- 
tory minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, and adopted 
a resolution urging increased stress in collective 
bargaining on winning a shorter workweek. 

The Electrical Workers’ (AFL) convention, 
which ended September 3, 1954, also adopted a 
resolution setting as one of the union’s “major 
objectives the shortening of the workday without 
any decrease in pay” in view of “ .. . several 
million men and women being without employ- 
ment” and “ .. . technological changes.” It 
instructed the international officers and repre- 
sentatives “‘ . . . to encourage all local unions in 
negotiations to reduce their hours but maintain 
the same take-home pay.”’” The CIO Steelworkers 
urged the implementation of its “Program for Full 
Employment,” which had been formulated and 
adopted by the union’s executive board early in 
1954, “to encourage a rising level of demand 
within the economy.”’ The IUE-—CIO convention 
also called for implementation of a full employ- 
ment policy. 

The convention of the Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) 
asked that the Employment Act of 1946° be 
overhauled in the light of experience in its adminis- 
tration and that an effective procedure be de- 
veloped for maintaining current reporting and 
publicizing of facts on the state of the national 
economy. The delegates recommended that a 
“specific program of full employment and full use 
of our resources” be submitted to Congress, 
“|. . not only to recover losses of the past 6 
months and longer, but to insure that degree of 
economic expansion which our growing labor force, 
our increasing population, our higher standard of 
living, and our advancing technology makes 
possible and essential.”’ 


Unity and Jurisdiction. The AFL convention 
approved machinery for peaceful settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes * among its affiliated unions 
on September 23; noted with approval that the 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

1 For a discussion of the AFL convention, see p. 1199 of this issue. 

* Public Law 304 (79th Cong., 2d sess.), approved February 20, 1946. Ses 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1946 (p. 586). 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1954 (p. 793). 
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AFL-CIO no-raiding pact had been made effec- 
tive, and urged that merger talks move forward 
“with dispatch.” Although the Teamsters’ union 
was not a signatory of the jurisdictional disputes 
plan, it raised no opposition on the convention 
floor. 

The Teamsters and three other AFL unions— 
the Carpenters, Operating Engineers, and Labor- 
ers—entered into a mutual assistance pact on 
September 25 to organize workers in heavy con- 
struction and highways. These unions set up 
machinery to avoid jurisdictional conflicts and 
work stoppages and pledged joint efforts to enroll 
several hundred thousand unorganized workers, 
as well as those now represented by the United 
Mine Workers’ (Ind.) District 50. The agree- 
ment apparently was spurred by President Eisen- 
hower’s program for Federal and highway con- 
struction and the UMWA District 50’s activities 
in the construction field. Another pact joined the 
Teamsters and Butchers in a concerted organizing 
drive in warehouses, retail food chains, and meat 
and fish packing firms. 

Settlement of prolonged jurisdictional differ- 
ences between the AFL Carpenters and the 
Machinists was announced shortly before the AFL 
convention. The agreement allocated jurisdic- 
tion between the two unions over installation of 
certain types of equipment, an area of work which, 
during the past 40 years, has occasioned many 
disputes between carpenter “millwrights’’ and 
“erection machinists.” The agreement gives 
machinists jurisdiction over manufacturing, and 
installing printing presses, erection of certain 
brewery equipment, and “all machine shop work 
in connection with construction.” The carpenters, 
with stated exceptions, have jurisdiction over in- 
stalling conveyors and bottling equipment not 
assigned to the machinists, pasteurizing equip- 
ment, and packaging machines. In regard to 
certain operations such as installing “steam, hydro, 
and gas turbines and generator units,” the pact 
states that the work “shall be performed by a 
composite crew of equal numbers of machinists 
and millwrights.’”” The agreement spelled out 
procedures for settling any disputes, including 
binding arbitration as a final step. The agree- 
ment will be effective for 2 years from September 
18, 1954, with automatic renewal unless one of 


§ See Monthly Labor Review, August 1954 (p. 910). 


the unions has served 60 days’ notice of a desire 
to change it. 

The Steelworkers opened its 7th biennial con- 
vention amid rumors that it might sever ties 
with the CIO. Such plans were denied by its 
president, David J. McDonald, who spoke strongly 
on the desirability of a prompt coalition of the 
organized labor movement. The delegates adopted 
a resolution empowering officials “to take what- 
ever action may be required in order to achieve 
honorable organic unity” with other unions. 
Earlier, in his keynote address, Mr. McDonald 
advanced this concept of trade unionism: 


Both of these groups [management and employees] have 
this mutual trusteeship that operates the steel company 
or all these steel companies. . . . and in the operation of 
this mutual trusteeship they are obliged to give full con- 
sideration to everybody involved. Certainly the managers 
must give full consideration to the just claims of the 
workers. Certainly the working force must see to it that 
the steel properties are operated successfully, because if 
they are not they will have no jobs. Both, of course, 
have an obligation to the owners, to the stockholders, 
because if there is not invested additional capital, new 
money flowing into these industries, then we will have a 
decadence set in in our country. 


A test of the AFL-CIO no-raiding pact* was 
in the offing as a result of the secession of Georgia 
poultry workers from the CIO Packinghouse 
Workers’ union. The National Labor Relations 
Board ordered an election on October 8 to decide 
whether the workers in the Swift & Co. plant at 
Moultrie, Ga., want to be represented by the AFL 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen or the CIO 
affiliate. The election order was issued over the 
objection of the CIO group, which contended 
that the no-raiding agreement prohibited the 
AFL union from taking over members in any plant 
where the CIO had a contract. The AFL union 
insisted that no raid was involved, since the work- 
ers had voluntarily decided to withdraw from the 
CIO. National officers of the AFL and CIO were 
able to postpone the NLRB election, originally 
scheduled for September 23, while the pact um- 
pire, David L. Cole, conducted a hearing, October 
1, in a final attempt to compose the dispute 
without NLRB action. 

The Mechanics Educational Society of America, 
an independent union founded in 1932, voted to 
affiliate with the CIO, on September 20. This 
union represents over 50,000 workers in more than 
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100 metalworking plants mainly in the Cleveland 
and Detroit areas. In recent years it has com- 
peted for membership with both the CIO and 
AFL auto unions, the Steelworkers, and the 
Electrical Workers. In deciding to accept a 
CIO charter, the union was reportedly assured that 
it could continue its own administration at plants 
it then held and that jurisdiction in new plants 
would be worked out with other CIO unions. 

The United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
(CIO) voted during September to merge with the 
Oil Workers International Union (CIO). The 
Oil Workers will act on the proposal at their mid- 
November convention. The merger, if consum- 
mated, will result in the formation of a union com- 
prising more than 150,000 workers employed in 
two large and expanding industries. 

The National Maritime Union (CIO) announced 
on September 2 that, in accordance with the 
Taft-Hartley Act, it had thrown open membership 
to all qualified seamen who could meet certain 
requirements. Joseph Curran, the union presi- 
dent, said the move had been made necessary by 
recent interpretations of the act by the NLRB 
which held that a closed membership book policy 
As a result of 


made the union hiring hall illegal. 
the change in NMU policy, approximately 10,000 
seamen who had been sailing under permits issued 
by the union will be eligible for full union member- 
ship. 


Health and Welfare Funds 


The New York State Insurance Department, 
prior to public hearings, stated that of the 135 
welfare funds investigated up to September, 73 
were “well run,” 21 were “badly run,” and the 
administration of 41 was subject to “serious 
criticism.”” The funds investigated accounted for 
around a fourth of the union welfare funds in the 
State. Public hearings in mid-September revealed 
extravagant and questionable welfare fund ex- 
penditures by some local unions affiliated with a 
number of international unions, including the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 
(CIO) and the Teamsters’ Union (AFL). 

CIO president Walter P. Reuther, in a letter to 
the president of the Department Store Union, 
denounced the disclosures as “shocking” and re- 
quested “prompt remedial action.” The inter- 
national’s president suspended the local union 


officials, placed administrators in charge, and 
instituted an immediate audit of every welfare 
fund in the union. 

President Dave Beck of the Teamsters an- 
nounced that the union’s chief economist was 
gathering facts about alleged welfare fund abuses 
in the Teamsters’ locals. In an editorial in the 
union’s monthly magazine, Mr. Beck called for an 
amendment to the union’s constitution to give the 
parent union control over local welfare funds. 

At its annual convention, the AFL unanimously 
adopted a resolution pledging its ‘“wholehearted 
support” for curbs on welfare fund abuses; stating 
its willingness to cooperate in any “objective and 
impartial” investigation of such funds and to 
assist in drafting any legislative remedies that 
might be needed. It emphasized that it was the 
responsibility of affiliated AFL unions to take the 
lead in expelling corrupt officials rather than leav- 
ing the task solely to law-enforcement agencies. 
The federation also adopted a constitutional 
amendment providing for annual audits of the 
finances of its own directly chartered federal labor 
unions. 

Presidents Meany (AFL) and Reuther (CIO), in 
letters to Senator Ives, Chairman of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Subcommittee on Wel- 
fare and Pension Funds, each pledged full support 
to the Senate investigation. That Subcommittee 
has held no public hearings, but staff studies, in- 
cluding several field investigations and special re- 
ports, were in progress. The House Education 
and Labor Subcommittee on Investigation of Wel- 
fare and Pension Funds began the first of a pro- 
posed nationwide series of public hearings on 
September 22 in Los Angeles. 


Collective Bargaining Developments 


New York Docks. Leaders of the unaffiliated 
International Longshoremen’s Association began 
negotiations with the New York Shipping Associ- 
ation early in September, following their certitica- 
tion by the NLRB as bargaining agent for dock- 
workers in the Port of New York.’ Initial union 
demands included a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour, and a rise of 3 cents in the employer’s con- 
tribution to a health and welfare fund, both in- 


*See Monthly Labor Review, September 1954 (p. 1015). 
? See Monthly Labor Review, October 1954 (p. 1141). 
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creases retroactive to October 1, 1953. Later in 
the month, the union lowered its demands for 
retroactive changes to 8 cents in direct wages and 
2 cents an hour in welfare fund contributions, 
similar to changes put into effect during the last 
year by employers in other Atlantic coast ports.* 
The union sought to limit initial negotiations to 
settlement of the retroactive question, but the 
association contended that these demands could 
not be separated from negotiations for a new con- 
tract and the appointment of a working arbitrator 
to handle “quickie” strikes in the harbor. Nego- 
tiations continued through September. 

The NLRB issued an unfair labor practice com- 
plaint on September 15 against the Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc., and the ILA. The 
Board charged that a longshoreman was barred 
from employment on August 30 because of his 
AFL membership. Earlier in the month, the 
Board had filed a similar but broader complaint 
against the New York Shipping Association and 
its 170 member companies, charging illegal dis- 
crimination against AFL longshoremen. 

Meanwhile, the CIO Marine Engineers’ New 
York local reportedly contributed $20,000 to the 
independent ILA and proposed to organize a 
portwide council to present a united front to 
employers. 

In another harbor development, 41 steamship 
and stevedoring companies filed a formal notice 
of their intention to provide the service formerly 
supplied on the docks by the public loaders whose 
activities were outlawed by the New York-New 
Jersey Waterfront Commission Compact.’ Ship 
operators stated they planned to use longshore- 
men to move freight on and off trucks at rates 
about equal to those formerly charged by the 
' public loaders. 


Meatpacking. Swift and Co. reached new agree- 
ments on September 27 with the AFL Meat 
Cutters, the CIO Packinghouse Workers, and the 
independent National Brotherhood of Packing- 
house Workers. The new agreements, covering 
approximately 30,000 workers in 49 plants through- 
out the Nation, provided for a 5-cent-an-hour 
general wage increase and other benefits, valued by 


* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1954 (p. 442). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1954 (p. 309) and June 1954 (p. 671). 
See Monthly Labor Review, March 1954 (p. 305) and August 1954 


(p. 906). 


the union at 2-3 cents an hour. These includea 
an additional 1%-cent-an-hour increase for women 
employees, liberalization of the hospital-medical 
plan, and 4 weeks’ vacation after 25 years’ service. 


Electrical Equipment. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. and the Electrical Workers (CIO) signed a 
new 2-year contract 3 hours before a September 10 
midnight strike deadline. The agreement, cover- 
ing 25 plants and approa.:aately 42,000 workers, 
provided for wage increases of about 5 cents an 
hour retroactive to July 1, the expiration date of 
the previous contract, and improved pensions, . 
effective November 1, 1954. A reopening clause 
permits 30 days of bargaining on wages between 
September 15 and November 15, 1955. The 
Federation of Westinghouse Independent Salaried 
Unions and the company reached agreement on 
September 13, giving approximately 15,000 sala- 
ried employees weekly increases of $1.40 to $2.80, 
and higher pensions. 


Shipbuilding. Bethlehem Steel Co. and the CIO 
Shipbuilding Workers jointly announced agree- 
ment on a new contract, affecting 16,000 east 
coast workers. The contract provided a 3-cent- 
an-hour general increase, starting on the effective 
date of the contract, September 20, and aa addi- 
tional 2 cents on November 1, when company and 
employee contributions to the insurance program 
will be increased by 2 cents an hour and the pen- 
sion plan will be liberalized. 


Containers. Continental Can Co. and the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) reached agreement on Septem-' 
ber 11 for a general increase of 5 cents an hour for 
15,000 employees, under a reopening clause in 
their present contract which continues in effect for 
another year. In addition, the settlement pro- 
vided for two additional holidays and for changes 
in the company pension plan similar to those in 
the 1954 steel contract.’ 


Department Stores. Employees of four leading 
Toledo, Ohio, department stores, represented by 
the AFL Retail Clerks Association, ratified a new 
2-year agreement on September 12. The Associa- 
tion represented approximately 2,700 employees 
in the four stores. The new agreement included 
employer-paid hospitalization, increased life in- 
surance, improved commission arrangements, and 
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other benefits. A union spokesman said the union 
traded a company offer of a $1-a-week pay increase 
for the hospitalization coverage because they 
calculated that taxes (city, social security, and 
Federal withholding) would reduce the actual 
take-home value of the pay increase to 80 cents. 


Work Stoppages. Termination of contracts in 
August resulted in a number of strikes in the non- 
ferrous mining andsmelting industry. Idleness 
continued during September at the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. and the American Brass Co. 
where the employees were represented by the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.). Work was 
resumed on September 16 at four small mining 
companies in Miami, Ariz., when union members 
voted to accept an across-the-board wage increase 
of 5.5 cents an hour with some additional fringe 
benefits. The total was expected to approximate 
the 7-cent hourly package accepted earlier by other 
Arizona workers in the industry. Several thou- 
sand workers were still idle at the end of September 
as the result of the Steelworkers’ strike action in 
mid-September at the big Garfield, Utah, copper 
smelter of the American Smelting and Refining Co. 

Lumber workers in the Pacific Northwest re- 


turned to their jobs in September, after being idle 


since June 21. Early in the month, the AFL 
Lumber and Sawmill workers agreed to the 
appointment of a factfinding board," proposed by 
the Governors of Oregon and Washington. By 
mid-September, the CIO Woodworkers had like- 
wise accepted the proposal. The panel had 90 
days to study the strike issues and report. It was 


to be composed of 7 members—2 representatives 
of the employers, 2 of the unions, and 3 of the 
general public. 

With some exceptions, work was resumed on the 
basis of prestrike working conditions. Employees 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.—one of the 
largest companies involved—represented by the 
CIO Woodworkers voted to accept a 2-cent 
hourly increase, under a contract extended to 
April 1956. A similar increase had been accepted 
late in August by AFL employees of the company. 
Weyerhaeuser had agreed to a 5-cent wage increase 
in 1953, when most west coast lumber contracts 
were renewed without change in wages. 

About 22,000 Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
employees, represented by the CIO Rubber 
Workers, ended a 3-week strike on September 4, 
with agreement on a new contract providing a 
general pay increase of 6% cents an hour and other 
benefits. The terms followed the pattern set in 
agreements with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., the B. F. Goodrich Co., and the United States 
Rubber Co." 

A brief work stoppage by about 15,000 AFL 
building-trades workers in mid-September halted 
construction work on the atomic plant in Pike 
Co., Ohio. Local union spokesmen stated that the 
stoppage was not authorized. At the same time, 
they claimed that the Goodyear Atomic Corp., 
which will operate the plant when completed 
early in 1955, “was taking over certain work with 
nonunion help which should be done by contractors 
with union workers.” 


tt See Monthly Labor Review, October 1954 (p. 1139). 
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Special Reviews 


The New England Fishing Industry—A Study in 
Price and Wage Setting. By Donald J. White. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1954. xvii, 205 pp., charts, map. (Wertheim 
Fellowship Publications, Harvard Economic 
Studies, XCIV.) $4. 

America’s oldest industry, with its unique labor- 
management relations tied to a tradition of profit 
sharing, is thoroughly analyzed in Professor 
White’s book. The four principal economic in- 
terests—dealers, vessel owners, fishermen, and 
shore workers—are described in terms of their 
aims, conflicts, and alliances. The treatment of 
the intricate forces affecting wage and price setting 


in the New England fishing ports is particularly- 


illuminating. Primary attention is given to evalu- 
ating the policies of the Atlantic Fishermen’s 
Union (AFL) and the effectiveness of these 
policies in maximizing income for members. The 
author’s thesis is that the union should pay more 
attention to the possibilities of expanding the 
market since earnings are tied to the sale of raw 
fish. 

Of interest is the dual status of the Boston 
fishermen, as employees of the vessel owners and 
sharers of marketing receipts with the owners 
when the catch is sold. The dealers who buy the 
catch likewise play a double role, as they own 
most of the vessels which land fish, and in their 
capacity as dealers are the buyers on the Boston 
Fish Exchange. The vessel-owner dealer is more 
interested in purchasing fish at low prices than in 
obtaining high profits which must be shared with 
the crew. 

In contrast to the marketing operations at the 
Boston Fish Pier, the selling rooms at Gloucester 
and New Bedford are union-operated and have 
given rise to a set of problems quite different from 


those in Boston. The vessels are mostly inde- 
pendently owned at these two ports and the dealers 
constitute a sepaate economic group. 

While sympathizing with the manifold difficul- 
ties which have beset the Atlantic Fishermen’s 
Union in the past, Dr. White urges that the union 
change its approach and undertake broader re- 
sponsibility for the prosperity of the industry. 
New technical developments, such as the freezing 
of fish at sea, the use of larger-mesh nets to prevent 
premature capture of undersized fish, and the con- 
tinued growth of fillet sales he regards as hopeful 
recent developments. For the future, the union 
and the dealers are called upon to forget a history 
of bitter conflict at the Boston Fish Pier and to 
agree on a revision of the present marketing sys- 
tem which provides a “built-in war.” At the heart 
of the matter is the “sellover” procedure, which 
involves recurring disputes about what portion of 
each catch is first, second, or third quality. 

Corollary problems, such as the need for broad- 
ening the structure of union leadership, more 
frequent meetings, a better hiring system, and 
improved communications within the union, are 
also stressed. One formidable obstacle to progress 
is the conflict between the Seafood Workers’ 
Union and the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, since 
in the Boston port environment the former appears 
to have more aims in common with the dealers 
than with the fishermen as far as marketing prac- 
tices are concerned. 

Dr. White’s prescription for the future, calling 
upon the union to take the leadership in solving 
the industry’s problems, is laudable, but to what 
extent it is practical remains a serious question. 
Certainly the union has shown an eagerness to 
press for action on such matters as higher tariffs 
on Canadian imports and price supports for fish 
patterned after farm price supports. On the other 
hand, it has displayed considerably less vigor in 
approaching the research, the marketing, and the 
production aspects of the industry. 

A brief description of the principal New England 
fishing ports and of the history of the industry 
provides an informative introduction to the book, 
which is a clear and thoughtful exposition of 
market forces in a complex industry. 


—WENDELL D. MacponaLp 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Human Behavior in Industry. By William W. 
Finlay, A. Q. Sartain, Willis M. Tate. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. 
247 pp. $4. 

The importance of this book lies primarily in its 
practical, commonsense approach to employ2e- 
relations problems and its contribution to manage- 
ment’s understanding of the complex motives and 
values underlying these problems. Few of the 
personnel practices and theories discussed are new, 
but the discussion illustrates vividly how almost 
all depend for their effectiveness on the way in 
which they are carried out. 

A crisis exists in current employer-employee 
relations, in the authors’ opinion: many workers 
have lost all sense of job significance while at the 
same time gaining more and more freedom to 
influence working conditions. “Industrial states- 
men” are urgently needed, who can get people “to 
work not only for what they are being paid but 
because it is good to work.” 

Even under modern plant conditions this can be 
accomplished, according to the authors, but the 
motives involved in a given personnel practice or 
situation must first be understood. A case in 
point is management’s way of dealing with unions. 
The economic motive for working is important but 
not all-important, and a distinction should there- 
fore be made between craft and production- 
worker unions. The man with a craft skill gets 
much satisfaction from his job, which the produc- 
tion worker does not, and the unions for the two 
types of workers thus fulfill different noneconomic 
needs for their members. If supervisors would 
realize the similarity of the urge which made them 
become supervisors to that behind the man who 
becomes a steward, the authors suggest, manage- 
ment might have & greater amount of under- 
standing when dealing with the union. 

In addition, management should analyze the 
relationships within the supervisory chain of 
command. For example, with the employment of 
staff specialists, very little formal authority has 
been left in the hands of the foreman, yet in many 
cases he is expected to meet his old responsibilities 
in full. This results in “‘a feeling of uncertainty 
and consequent insecurity” for both the foreman 
and the nonsupervisory employees. 

Finally, to make work attractive and significant, 
the boss—at each level—must feel sincerely that 











each worker’s job is important. And, to get 
interest and cooperation, he must be interested in 
the workers “as human beinzs of genuine worth.” 
The authors describe techniques for conveying 
these attitudes but warn repeatedly that, if the 
feeling is not gentiine, no ‘amount of “technique” 
will succeed. 

The bock is somewhat loosely organized— 
reflecting its origin as a series of separate lectures 
by an industrial engineer, a sociologist, and a 
psychologist. It is not designed as a reference 
book of facts but rather to be read and digested for 
the basic understanding needed to handle any and 
all personnel questions. Originally intended for 
foremen and supervisors, it would seem that the 
ideas presented could be fully effective only if 
accepted by management at all levels. 

—M. Meap Smita 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences. 
Edited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld. Glencoe, IIl., 
Free Press, 1954. 444 pp., diagrams. $10. 

A language barrier (mathematics) has often 
prevented the nonmathematically trained social 
scientist from examining mathematical develop- 
ments in the social sciences. This symposium by 
seven outstanding men offers the social scientist 
with limited mathematical training an oppor- 
tunity to view some recent developments in a 
number of the social sciences. Each of the articles 
is an original contribution in the application of 
mathematics to social problems. 

This reviewer found Nicolas Rashevsky’s appli- 
cation of “mathematical biology” to social be- 
havior most intriguing. James S. Coleman’s 
“Expository Analysis of Some of Rashevsky’s 
Social Behavior Models” and Herbert A. Simons’ 
“Some Strategic Considerations in the Construc- 
tion of Social Science Models” are instructive 
discussions on the anatomy of mathematical 
models. T. W. Anderson’s article on “Proba- 
bility Models for Analyzing Time Changes in 
Attitudes” is more difficult reading than most of 
the other contributions. However, the underly- 
ing concepts as well as the potential applications 
of Markov processes can be readily grasped by the 
nonmathematician. Paul F. Lazarsfeld provides 
for the first time ‘“‘A Conceptual Introduction to 
Latent Structure Analysis.” Louis Guttman in 
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one contribution extends his development of scale 
analysis, and in a second, provides a new approach 
to factor analysis. Jacob Marschak in a series of 
lectures suggests how probability may be used in 
social-science problems. 

Although all the authors are outstanding con- 
tributors to the application of mathematics in the 
social sciences, none is willing to forecast its ulti- 
mate role. However, they are in agreement that, 
at this point in its development, the main contri- 
bution of mathematics is toward the clarification 
and structuring of social problems. This collec- 
tion of papers offers the nonmathematical social 
scientist an opportunity as well as a challenge to 
observe and appraise for himself the possible role 
of mathematics in his own area of specialization. 
—BENJAMIN LIPsTEIN 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Population Statistics and Their Compilation. By 
Hugh H. Wolfenden. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press (for Society of Actuaries), 1954. 
xxiii, 258 pp. Rev.ed. $7.50. 

According to the author, the purpose of this 
book is to describe the “theoretical and practical 
problems involved in the compilation of population 
statistics.’ The publishers describe it as “the 
only complete and current exposition of the ana- 
lytical and constructional operations essential in 
such work [the preparation of modern population 
statistics] for actuaries, vital statisticians, and 
demographers in business, research, and govern- 
ment.” The contents cover a wide range of topics 
from the history and problems of conducting 
population censuses and collecting vital statistics 
to the construction of life tables and comments on 
employment and unemployment statistics. 

The volume has the appearance of a set of notes 
which a lecturer might have to remind him of the 
various points that he wishes to elaborate upon 
and explain during the course of his lecture. If 
the reader of the book already is familiar with the 
materials covered, he will follow the discussion 
with comparatively little trouble, for there is 
little new material here. If he is not familiar with 
the subjects covered, he must turn to other 
sources for specific information about them. As 
an example, it is questionable whether any student 
not already familiar with the procedures for 
making population estimates would be able to 
318989—54—_5 





make usable estimates on the basis of the data 
presented on pages 76 to 94, inclusive. 

The discussion on collecting statistics of employ- 
ment and unemployment, and an evaluation of 
such statistics, occupy two-thirds of one page. 

Chapter VI[, on “The Construction of Mor- 
tality Tables from Population Statistics,” is good 
in that it refers to a very large number of formulas 
and gives the references to them. 

—A. J. Jarre 


Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 


Capital and Output Trends in Manufacturing In- 
dustries, 1880-1948. By Daniel Creamer as- 
sisted by Martin Bernstein. New York, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1954. 104 pp., charts. (Occasional Paper 
41.) $1.50. 

One of a series of papers on long-term trends in 
capital formation and financing in major capital- 
using sectors of the economy. In addition to this 
study of manufacturing, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research is planning to publish similar 
papers on agriculture, mining, railroads, and 
construction. Together with the National Bur- 
eau’s work on production, employment, and pro- 
ductivity trends, these studies will provide a 
comprehensive review of past changes in various 
industries which is essential for charting the 
economy’s future possibilities. 

The problem Dr. Creamer analyzes is the his- 
torical trend in the relationship between output 
and the stock of capital of manufacturing indus- 
tries. The task poses difficult statistical problems 
of definition, data comparability, adjustments for 
price changes, and testing of results. The sources 
and nature of the data used are described and the 
shortcomings acknowledged and evaluated. 

One of the most important findings relates to 
the past trend in the productivity of capital in 
manufacturing industries. Dr. Creamer finds that 
since 1919 the amount of capital associated with 
the production of a dollar of factory output (both 
expressed in constant prices) has declined. Prior 
to 1919 the production of a dollar of factory 
output was associated with ever larger amounts 
of capital. During the earlier decades of the 
70-year period covered by the report, technological 
innovation predominantly had the effect of re- 
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placing other input factors by capital, and in the 
more recent decades, innovations predominantly 
had the effect of making capital operate more 
efficiently. 

Because the study reveals something new about 
the past and tells the story, as Dr. Kuznets notes 
in the introduction, “with richness that compels 
acceptance,”’ it deserves wide reading. It is limited 
to determining the trend; explanation of how the 
trends developed and analysis of implications for 
business cycles are beyond the scope of the paper. 
It is hoped that Dr. Creamer’s study will be 
followed by more intensive research on the signifi- 
cance of his findings. 

—Lzron GREENBERG 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Cooperative Movement 


Bibliography on Cooperation in Agriculture, 1946-53. By 
Elizabeth Gould Davis. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Library, June 1954. 21 pp. 
(Library List 41, Sup. 1.) Free. 


Handbook on Major Regional Farm Supply Purchasing 
Cooperatives, 1952-53. By Martin A. Abrahamsen 
and Jane L. Scearce. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, Farmer Cooperative Service, 1954. 
70 pp. (General Report 6.) Free. 


Symposium on Cooperatives. (In Wisconsin Law Review, 
Madison, July 1954, pp. 531-694. $1.) 

Deals with economic and legal problems arising out of 
cooperative action in the fields of agricultural marketing 
and purchasing, electricity generation and distribution, 
and credit. Of greatest general interest are the two open- 
ing papers, the first on general principles and problems 
and the second on principles and their role in the statutes 
relating to cooperatives. While emphasis throughout is 
on Wisconsin, with particular reference to statutes apply- 
ing to cooperatives, also considered are statutory provi- 
sions, court decisions, and experience in other State and 
Federal jurisdictions. 


Beretning for 1953 iil Norges Kooperative Landsforenings 
Representaniskap. Oslo, Norges Kooperative Lands- 
forening, 1954. 78 pp. 

Report of the Norwegian national federation of coopera- 
tives. 


Education and Training 


Guidance in a Rural-Industrial Community: Harlan 
County—A Kentucky Coal Mining District Plans With 
and for lis Boys and Girls. By Amber Arthun 
Warburton. Washington, Alliance for Guidance of 











Rural Youth with cooperation of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Department of Rural Education, 
1954. 249 pp., illus. $3, paper; $4, cloth. 
Quotations from the children, teachers, principals, and 
other residents of the community who were asked to ap- 
praise the program described in this book supply a vivid 
picture of the activities of the program in such areas as 
occupational planning, curriculum, teacher education, 
health, and prevent on of juvenile delinquency. 


Training of Negroes in the Skilled Trades. By Henry G. 
Stetler. Hartford, Connecticut Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1954. 62 pp. 


Trade Union Education: A Report From a Working Party 
Set Up by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
London, [Workers’ Educational Association], 1953. 
120 pp. 4s. 6d. 


The Workers’ Educational Association— The First | Fifty 
Years. By Mary Stocks. London, George Alien & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1953. 157 pp. 10s. 


Employment 


Average Employment and Total Wages of Workers Covered 
by State Unemployment Insurance Laws, by Industry 
and State, 1958. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 1954. 
23 pp. Free. 


Employment in Metalworking Industries, by Size of Firm, 
July 1951 to July 1953. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 
14 pp. (BLS Report 64.) Free. 


Employment Trends in Pennsylvania, 1939-54. ([Harris- 
burg], Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry, Bureau of Research and Information, 
[1954]. 17 pp., charts. 


Public Employment Services for Veterans, July 1, 1953- 
June 30, 1954. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Veterans 
Employment Service, 1954. 14 pp., charts, map. 
Free. 


Statement on Full Employment. [Brussels?], International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1954. 16 pp. 
Outlines the “full employment”’ policies advocated by 
the free trade unions. 


Fringe Benefits 


Big Costs of Litile Fringes. By Austin M. Fisher and John 
F. Chapman. (Jn Harvard Business Review, Boston, 
September-October 1954, pp. 35-44; reprints of 
article are available at $1 each.) 


Fringe Benefit Survey Covering Production and Maintenance 
Workers in Massachusetts, by Principal Industry 
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Groups, Size of Company, Union Status. Boston, 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 1954. 13 pp. 

A separate report gives summary data by major labor 
market area for each of the nine classes of fringe benefits 
covered by the survey. 


Pay Premiums for Holidays and Week Ends. By John 
O’Brien. (Jn Management Record, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York, September 1954, 
pp. 334-335, 353-356.) 


Vacation with Pay Provisions in Collective Bargaining 
Agreements [in Canada}. (In Labor Gazette, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Ottawa, July 1954, pp. 1012-1017. 
25 cents.) 


Housing 


Housebuilding in Transition. By Sherman J. Maisel. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1953. 390 pp., charts. $5. 

Analyzes the structure of the housebuilding industry in 
the San Francisco Bay area; describes in detail the opera- 
tions of small, medium, and large firms and the organiza- 
tion of supplying industries; and evaluates efficiency and 
performance, factors affecting them, and probable future 
trends in the housebuilding industry. 


Low Cost Homes for the Average Wage Earner—Prize 
Winning Designs in Architectural Competitions. New 
York, State Division of Housing, Institute of Housing 
and Planning Studies, [1954?]. 59 pp. 


A Study of the Characteristics of White Applicants for Public 
Housing, Baltimore, Md., 1952. Baltimore, Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City, Research and Statistics 
Division, 1953. 23 pp., charts, map. 


Housing Policy in Belgium. (In International Labor 
Review, Geneva, July 1954, pp. 86-100. 60 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 

Description of Belgian postwar efforts to improve the 
housing situation by legislative action. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


California Work Injuries, 1958. San Francisco, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research, 1954. 54 pp. 

Includes data on injuries in agriculture, mining, and 
other industries, as well as in manufacturing, and on 
weekly wages of injured workers. 

Separate reports were recently published by the Cali- 
fornia department on disabling injuries in agriculture, 
forest-products industries, crude oil and natural gas 
production, and on-the-job motor-vehicle accidents. 


[1953 Accident Experience of 148 Member Plants of Portland 
Cement Association.| (In Accident Prevention maga- 
zine, Portland Cement Association, Chicago, Summer 

1954, pp. 3-23, charts.) 


Annual Report of the Federal Safety Council, 1953. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Federal Safety Council, [1954]. 8 pp., 
map. Free. 


Eye Protection Pays Off. (In Occupational Hazards, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 1954, pp. 24-25, 42-44. 30 
cents.) 


Fire Hazards and Safeguards for Metalworking Industries: 
Fire Prevention and Protection Survey of Plant Con- 
struction, Process Layout and Operations. New York, 
ete., National Board of Fire Underwriters, Committee 
on Fire Prevention and Engineering Standards, 1954. 
56 pp., illus. (Technical Survey 2.) 


Industrial Hygiene 


Occupational Aspects of Rheumatic Diseases—A Review. 
By Bernice Mintz, M.D., and Leonard J. Goldwater, 
M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, 
August 1954, pp. 335-342, bibliography. 75 cents.) 


Pulmonary Fibrosis in Soft Coal Miners: An Annotated 
Bibliography on the Entity Recently Described as Soft 
Coal Pneumoconiosis. By H. N. Doyle and T. H. 
Noehren, M.D. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, 1954. 59 pp. (PHS Publication 352; 
Bibliography Series, 11.) 25 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Raynaud’s Phenomenon in Workers with Vibratory Tools. 
By R. P. Jepson. (Jn British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine, London, July 1954, pp. 180-185, bibliog- 
raphy.) 


Industrial Ventilation—A Manual of Recommended Prac- 
tice. Lansing, Mich. (P. O. Box 453), American Con- 
ference of Governmental Indusirial Hygienists, Com- 
mittee on Industrial Ventilation, 1954. 182 pp., 
bibliography, diagrams, illus. 3ded. $3. 


Hazardous Exposure to Some So-called Safe [Industrial] 
Solvents. By James P. Hughes, M.D. (Jn Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
September 18, 1954, pp. 234~—237, illus. 45 cents.) 


Plant Enemy No. 1 [Lead]. (In National Safety News, 
National Safety Council, Chicago, August 1954, pp. 
30-33, 85-86, illus. 55 cents to Council members, 
75 cents to nonmembers.) 

Program of a storagée-battery plant for protecting its 
workers against lead as well as other hazards. 


Industrial Relations 


Government Impact on Labor-Management Relations: Past, 
Present, Future. By Morris D. Forkosch. (Jn Labor 
Law Journal, Chicago, August 1954, pp. 543-548, 
589. $1.) 
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The National Labor Relations Act and Management's Ob- 
jectives in Collective Bargaining. By Benjamin Werne. 
New York, Practising Law Institute, 1954. 206 pp., 
bibliography. Rev. ed. $2.50. 

The laws and experience applicable in this field are 
surveyed, and the actual negotiation and development of 

contract terms are presented (revised to March 15, 1954). 


What's Ahead in Industrial Relations? Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management Association, Research 
Division, 1954. 16 pp. (Management Report 189.) 
$1. 


Syllabus of Industrial Relations—A Guide to Reading and 
Research. By Harold L. Wilensky. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Industrial Relations Center, 1954. 
305 pp., bibliography. 


Union Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, (Canada, 
May 1, 1954). (In Labor Gazette, Department of 
Labor, Ottawa, August 1954, pp. 1140-1145. 25 
cents.) 


Basic Issues in German Labor Court Structure. By W. H. 
McPherson. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, June 
1954, pp. 439-452; also available as reprint 26 of 
University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, Champaign.) 


Labor Relations and Trade Unions in the Gold Coast. By 
R. B. Davison. (Jn Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Ithaca, N. Y., July 1954, pp. 593-604. 
$1.50.) 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Labor, Taft-Hartley, and the Proposed Amendments. By 
Samuel Harris Cohen. (Jn Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, June 1954, pp. 391-438; also reprinted. $1.) 


The Minnesota and National Labor Relations Acts—A 
Substantive and Procedural Comparison. By Gerald 
W. Heaney and Robert Latz. (Jn Minnesota Law 
Review, Minneapolis, June 1954, pp. 730-796. 
$1.75.) 


Status of Agricultural Workers Under State and Federal 


Labor Laws. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1954. 3 pp.; 
processed. Free. 

Manuel de Législation Sociale, [Belgium]. By Léon-Eli 
Troclet. Liége, Imprimerie U. C., 1953. 287 pp. 
5th ed. 


La Nouvelle Loi sur le Contrat d’Emploi, [Belgium]. By 
Paul Horion. (Jn Revue du Travail, Ministére du 
Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale de Belgique, 
Bruxelles, Juin-Juillet 1954, pp. 649-680.) 


The Development of Labor Law in the Federal Republic of 


Germany Since 1945. By H. C. Nipperdey. (Jn 








International Labor Review, Geneva, July 1954, pp. 
26-43; August 1954, pp. 148-167. 60 cents each. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Japan Labor Code, 1952. Tokyo, Ministry of Labor, 1953. 
781 pp. 


Labor Organizations 


The Coal Miners: A Study of Union Control. By Bernard 
Karsh and Jack London. (Jn Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Cambridge, Mass., August 1954, pp. 415- 
436. $1.50.) 


Problems of Union Administration. Edited by Thomas A. 
Mahoney and Walter H. Uphoff. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 
1954. 93 pp. (Research and Technical Report 15.) 
$1.50. 

Excerpts from proceedings of annual labor conferences, 

Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, 

1949-53. 


Forty-Ninth Directory of Labor Organizations in Massa- 
chusetts, 1954 (With Statistics of Membership, 1952- 
53-54). [Boston], Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, 1954. 131 pp. (Labor Bull. 197.) 


List of Fishermen’s and Fish Shore Workers’ Unions in the 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 1954. 8 pp.; processed. (Fishery Leaflet 
293.) 


Communist Tactics in the Trade Unions. By David J. 
Saposs. (Jn Daily Labor Report, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., Washington, October 1, 1954; 5 pp.) 


Official Reports on the Expulsion of Communist Dominated 
Organizations from the CIO. Washington, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, 1954. 125 pp. (Publi- 
cation 254.) 15 cents. 


The Reduction of Communist Power in the Australian Trade 
Unions: A Case Study. By Herbert E. Weiner. (In 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, September 
1954, pp. 390-412. $1.50.) 


A Hundred Years of Progress: The Record of the Scottish 
Typographical Association, 1853 to 1952. By Sarah 
C. Gillespie. Glasgow, Robert Maclehose and Co., 
Ltd. (for the Association), 1953. 268 pp. 25s. 


Manpower 


Military Manpower Requirements and Supply, 1954-60. 
By Stuart A. Pettingill and Stuart H. Garfinkle. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1954. 49 pp., charts. (Bull. 1161.) 
40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
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Mobility of Chemical Workers in a Coal Mining Area. By 
Gerald G. Somers. Morgantown, West Virginia 
University, College of Commerce, Bureau of Business 
Research, 1954. 41 pp., charts, map. (Business and 
Economic Studies, Vol. 3, No. 2.) 

Based on a survey of employment histories of 1,015 
employees of a chemical manufacturing plant in Monon- 
galia County, W. Va. 


Mobility of Molders and Coremakers, 1940-1952. By 
Abraham Bluestone and Sol Swerdloff. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1954. 105 pp., charts. (Bull. 1162.) 60 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
A study of the work experience, training, and personal 
characteristics of the workers. 


Health Manpower Source Book, 5: Industry and Occupation 
Data from 1950 Census, by State. By Marion E. 
Altenderfer and Maryland Y. Pennell. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, 1954. 215 pp., bibliography, 
charts. (PHS Publication 263, Section 5.) $1, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Book 4 presents data by county; Books 1 to 3 deal, 
respectively, with physicians, nursing personnel, and 
medical social workers. 


Personnel Management 


Employment Psychology: The Interview. By Roger M. 
Bellows. New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1954. 
295 pp., bibliographies, charts, forms. $4.25. 


Recruiting and Selecting Employees. By Stephen Habbe. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1954. 80 pp., forms, floor plans. (Studies in 
Personnel Policy, 144.) 


The Foreman in Small Industry. By Philip E. Henderson. 
Washington, U. 8. Small Business Administration, 
1954. 28 pp., bibliography. (Small Business Man- 
agement Series, 14.) 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Control of Absenteeism. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1954. 17 pp. (Personnel Policies 
Forum Survey 26.) $1. 


Improving Human Relations in Industry Through Employee 
Recreation: Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Indus- 
trial Recreation Conference, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., February 14-16, 1954. Edited by Jackson 
M. Anderson. Lafayette, Ind., Purdue University, 
1954. 42 pp., bibliography. 


Social Security 


Group Insurance for Employees and Their Dependents, 
1945-1958. By F. Beatrice Brower. (Jn Manage- 
ment Record, National Industrial Conference Board, 

Inc., New York, August 1954, pp. 297-299.) 


Development of the Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 


(In Monthly Review, U. 8. 
1954, 


Insurance Systems. 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, July 
pp. 123-129.) 

Contains a chronology of legislation. 


Family Allowances in Great Britain, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. By Rosalind Chambers. (Jn Eugen- 
ics Quarterly, New York, March 1954, pp. 21-27, 
bibliography; also reprinted.) 


Report of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance, 
[Great Britain], for the Year 1958. London, 1954. 
127 pp., bibliography, charts. (Cmd. 9159.) 
4s. 6d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


Social Security in Israel. By Wilbur J. Cohen and 
Carl H. Farman. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, July 
1954, pp. 3-8. 20 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 

An article on recent developments in labor conditions 
in Israel (including information on labor and social 
legislation) was published in the Monthly Labor 
Review for October 1954 (p. 1107). 


Un Secolo di Progresso Sociale. By Angelo Corsi. (Jn 
Previdenza Sociale, Istituto Nazionale della Previ- 
denza Sociale, Rome, March-April 1954, pp. 225-238.) 

The president of Italy’s National Institute of Social 

Insurance describes that country’s various social insurance 

and assistance programs, and comments on their develop- 

ment, particularly since 1938, and on desirable goals for 
the future. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Wages and Related Benefits, Major Labor Markets, 1953- 
1954. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. In 3 parts; 116, 
94, 138 pp. (Bull. 1157-1-3.) Parts 1 and 2, 60 
cents each; Part 3, 70 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

Part 1 contains data for Dallas, Detroit, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Portland (Oreg.); 
Part 2, for Denver, Memphis, Newark-Jersey City, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco-Oakland; and Part 3, for Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, and New 
York. 


Salary and Wage Data, Michigan Cities and Villages over 
4,000 Population; Hours of Work, Overtime Pay Prac- 
tices, Holiday Pay Practices, and Uniform Allewance 


Policy, 1954. Ann Arbor, Michigan Municipal 
League, 1954. 121 pp. (Information Bull. 73.) 
$3.50. 


Employee Remuneration and Incentives [in Great Britain]. 
London, Institute of Cost and Works Accountants, 
Ltd., 1954. 70 pp., bibliography, charts. 7s. 6d. 
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(In Statistiske Efter- 
Copenhagen, 


Arbejdslgnnen i Landbruget, 1954. 
retninger, Statistiske Departement, 
July 13, 1954, pp. 308-310. 10 kr.) 

Gives statistics of wages in Danish agriculture in 1954. 

Léner, 1958. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1954. 109% pp., 
charts, survey forms. 

Report on wages of workers in agriculture, mining, 

manufacturing, and other activities in Sweden in 1952. 

Includes a table of contents and a summary in English. 


Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 1928-1952. By Janet G. 
Chapman. (Jn Review of Economics and Statistics, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 1954, pp. 134-156, chart; 
also reprinted.) 

Summary of some preliminary findings of an investiga- 
tion directed to the systematic compilation of data on 
consumer goods prices and wages. Includes indexes of 
retail prices and real wages, and a table showing per capita 
output of selected consumer goods. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Heart Disease and Industry, with Particular Reference to 
Workmen’s Compensation Cases. By Meyer Texon, 
M.D. New York, Grune & Stratton, 1954. 324 pp., 
bibliography. $7.50. 

Analysis of relation between work and heart disease in 

a group of workmen’s coiapensation claims, presented 

primarily through 100 case studies medically diagnosed by 

the author. 


Do You Have Heart Trouble? (In Occupational Hazards, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 1954, pp. 21-23, 52-56. 30 
cents.) 

Discusses the subject largely 
of workmen’s compensation, 


from the standpoint 


The Development of Compensation for Occupational Diseases 
of the Lungs in Great Britain. By Andrew Meiklejohn. 
(In British Journal of Industrial Medicine, London, 
July 1954, pp. 198-212, bibliography.) 


Miscellaneous 
An Introduction to Labor. 


York, Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1954. 
Relations and Personnel Series.) 


By Clyde E. Dankert. New 
605 pp. (Industrial 
$6.75. 


Economic Forces in the U. S. A. in Facts and Figures. [By 
Marion Hayes.] Washington, U. 8. Department of 


Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; and Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, September 1954. 96 pp., 
charts. (Release 3.) 
Population, the labor force, trade unions, earnings, 
prices, housing, social insurance, and public assistance are 
among the subjects covered. (Releases 1 and 2 were 


preliminary and are not available for distribution.) 


House Organ Production—A Bibliography. By Abigail 
Fisher Hausdorfer. Philadelphia, Temple University 
Libraries, 1954. 72 pp. Rev.ed. $1. 

Includes references on publications for employees. 


Job Satisfaction as Related to Need Satisfaction in Work. 
By Robert H. Schaffer. Washington, American Psy- 
chological Association, Inc., 1954. 29 pp., bibliogra- 
phy. (Psychological Monographs, General and 
Applied, No. 364, 1953.) $1. 


Statistical Bulletins: An Annotated Bibliography of the 
General Statistical Bulletins of Major Political Sub- 
divisions of the World. By Phyllis G. Carter. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Library of Congress, General Reference 
and Bibliography Division, Census Library Project, 
1954. 93 pp. 75 cents, Library of Congress, Card 
Division, Washington. 


The 37th Session of the International Labor Conference, 
Geneva, June 1954. (In International Labor Review, 
Geneva, September—October 1954, pp. 258-279. 60 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO.) 

La France Economique en 1953. (In Revue d’Economie 
Politique, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, Paris, July- 
October 1954; vii, 408 pp.) 

This issue of the Revue is devoted to discussions of the 
French economy in 1953. It includes articles, by various 
writers, on population, production, prices, wages, the labor 
movement, and social security. One chapter deals with 
economic developments in overseas countries of the French 
Union. 


Report of the Ministry of Labor and National Service, 
[Great Britain], for the Year 1953. London, 1954. 
160 pp., charts, illus. (Cmd. 9207.) 5s. net, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. 


Wages, and Labor Statistics of New 
Welling- 
79 pp., 


Report on Prices, 
Zealand for the Years 1951-52 and 1952-538. 
ton, Census and Statistics Department, 1954. 
charts. 





Current Labor Statisties 





A.—Employment and Payrolls 
1267 Table A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 
1268 Table A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
and group 
1272 Table A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 
1275 Table A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries 
1275 Table A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 
Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ' 
Table A-7: Employees in manufacturing industries, by State ' 
1276 Table A-8: Insured unemployment under State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, by geographic division and State 


B.—Labor Turnover 


1277 Table B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turnover 

1278 Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups 
and industries 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


1280 Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees 

1296 Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 

1296 Table C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 

1297 Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of produoc- 
tion workers in manufacturing industries 

1297 Table C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construc- 
tion activity 

Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 

industries for selected States and areas ' 


1 This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 
Norz.—Beginning with the June 1954 issue, data shown in tables A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, C-1, C-2, C-3, and C-4 
have been revised because of adjustment to more recent benchmark levels. These data cannot be used with 
those appearing in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable data for earlier years are avail- 


able upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


1298 Table D-1: Consumer Price Index—United States average, all items and com- 
modity groups 

1299 Table D-2: Consumer Price Index—United States average, food and its subgroups 

1299 Table D-3: Consumer Price Index—-United States average, apparel and its 
subgroups 

1300 Table D-4: Consumer Price Index—United States average, all items and food 

1300 Table D-5: Consumer Price Index—aAll items indexes for selected dates, by city 

1301 Table D-6: Consumer Price Index—aAll items and commodity groups, except 
food, by city 

1303 Table D-7: Consumer Price Index—Food and its subgroups, by city 

1304 Table D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 

1305 Table D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 

1306 Table D-10: Special wholesale price indexes 


E.— Work Stoppages 
1307 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.—DBuilding and Construction 


1308 Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 
1309 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on fed- 
erally financed new construction, by type of construction 
* Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 
Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 
type and by geographic division 
1310 Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 
1310 Table F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 
ownership and location, and construction cost 
*See Note on page 1300, - 





A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
{In thousands] 
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1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases + Census survey week contained legal holiday. 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller ‘ Not available 
estimates — be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- ‘ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to : are classified as not in the labor force. 
group totals. Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
1 Data January 1954 are based upon a new Census sample in me yp — because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
230 areas and are not entirely comparable with earlier data. In addition, because o! porary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
the introduction during 1953 of materials from the 1950 Census into the within 00 dave of layoff. Does not include unpaid family workers. 
Saar oaaae Goulabae — os Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group ' 
{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 


1954 











| 
Sept. | Aug. July 
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° 
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e 
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3 
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Anthracite... .. 
Bituminous-coal 


Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- 
duction. ... 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying___...- 


Contract construction 
Nonbuilding construction._.........- 
Highway and street____. 
Other nonbuilding const 


Building construction 
General contractors 


Special-trade contractors.............. 
Plumbing and heating. ............ 
Painting and decorating 
Electrical work. . .. econ 
Other special-trade contractors_.__. 


ruction....- 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods * : 
Nondurable goods * 


Ordnance and accessories 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preservin, 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products od 
Sugar — oo 
Confectionery and related products. . . 
SN, .dpihachunntimmnecan 
Miscellaneous food products 


Tobacco manufacturers. _... 
Cigarettes 
ERS SA ; 
Tobacco and snuff_.......... 
Tobacco stemming and redry 

Textile-mill products.__.._... — 
Scouring and combing plants... _. 
Yarn and thread mills. _........ 
Broad-woven fabric mills... .... 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares__ 
Knitting mills... ‘ 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___.___._. 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings___. 
Hats (except cloth and millinery)... 
Miscellaneous textile goods_____ : 


Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts 2 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coats..._._. 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing aeeotsaun . 

Women’s outerwear___. . sapeigeione 

Women’s, children’s undergarments. _. 

Millinery . a 

Children’s outerwear 

Fur goods___. acane 

Miscellaneous apparel! and accessories. 

Other fabricated textile products 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Gloves and miscellaneous lea 
Stone, clay, and glass products__......... 


, and prefabricated iat) 
EE Re 
Miscellaneous wood products......----|--.---- 


Furniture and fixtures. .................. 


lockers, and 
her 


tallie mineral 


eS ere 
See footnotes at end of table. 


and miscellaneous| 
Resta nae SS 


Employees 
curried 
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Industrial leather belting and packing_|. 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findin; 


ilitdpanthutmecnintnabinnline 
and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 


lic-building, and 
shelving, 





Industry group and industry 


er paper 





uots....... 


products. 


Rubber products___ 


Ch cacsecumencsun 


Paints, pigments, and fillers... .-...__- 
Gum and wood chemicals. 


Fertilizers 


aes See 
Chemicals and allied products... ........- 


Household ens. - 
fur 


Office, 


Glass products made of purchased glass_|______ 


Cement, hydraulie___.-- 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- | 
Out-stone and stone products........ 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown __|_- 


Other rubber products.........----.-- 
Leather and leather products. . 

Footwear (except rubber) _............ 

Handbags and smal) leat! 

Structural clay products... 

Pottery and related products_. 


Soap, cleaning and polishing prepara- 
Tires and inner tubes....-.--.--------.|--.---- 


Coke and other petroleum and coal 


Petroleum refining-_...................-. 


Miscellaneous chemicals... .............|-. 


Vegetable and animal oils and fats_- 
Products of petroleum and coal. -.......-. 


Industrial organic chemicals... ........|.....- 


Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
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Industria! tnorganie chemicals 
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Miscella 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 
[In thousands) 





1954 1953 
Industry group and industry 








| 
Sept. | 1953 


Aug. | May | Apr. 3 . 4 ly Nov. | Oct. 
| 








Manafacturing—C ontinued | | | | 
rc 1, 160. 8)1, 162. 0/1, 162. 3/1, 179. 5/1, 172. 4/1, 186. 8/1, 5 , 249. 0/1, 1, 290. 5/1, 314. 8/1, 330. 3/1, 333. 2/1, 
last \urnaces, steel w orks, and rolling 


B 
mills wavecceccecees+|-------| 572.4) 573.2) 579.0) 573.9) 580.1 > ' 637.7; 650.3) 654.0) 653.3 
Iron and steel foundries. j | 215.7) 214.7) 219.6) 219.1) 223.0 5} 228.7 232.8) 238.8) 245.3) 249.8 


58.3) 58.8) 58.3) 687.8} 57.7 58.9 659.7) 60.8) 50.5 
123) 124) 126 12.7 13.1) 13.4) 13.3) 13.5 





Secondary smelting and refining of | 
nonferrous metals je 12. 2) 





e 102.1; 100.8) 102.4) 101.8) 102.0 . \ 111.9} 114.1) 113.8) 113.5 
undries ina ; 68.8; 70.7) 72.8 724 75.1 80. 9 8 87.5) 88.3) 963) 91.5 
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! Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and Nore.—Beginning with July 1954, approximately 1,200 
Government corporations. Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, Howard University and Gallaudet College employees 
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1 Includes the 48 States and the District of Columbia located in the District of Columbia are excluded from 
* Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington standard metro- Federal Government figures and are included in Service. 
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counties). See NOTE on p. 1265. 
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Footwear (except rubber) _.----------- 
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Primary meta! industries 
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Drugs and medicines 
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Paints. 
Products of petroleum and coal........_. 


Iron and steel forgings. ........... 


Industry group and industry 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups and industries ' 
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Separation 
Mise. incl. —_ 
Industry group and industry ‘Total Quit Discharge Layoff military 
Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July Aug. July 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
Manu/facturing—C ontinued 
Fabricated metal agen (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
4.3 3.9 1.2 09 0.3 0.2 25 2.5 0.3 0.2 4.0 2.8 
2.3 3.0 1.0 9 2 1 8 1.6 wf a 4.1 20 
1.0 3.1 6 oe 4 | 3 a 2.0 (0) 1 4.8 1.9 
1.6 1.9 8 5 | 1 .6 1.0 aa 2 1.1 1.2 
2.7 3.4 1.2 | 1.2 2 1 1.0 1.7 3 3 4.7 2.3 
4.0 3.3 1.8 11 6 5 1.3 1.3 2 3 5.1 4.6 
3.1 2.9 1.3 | 1.0 ey 6 9 1.2 .2 sf 5.3 5.2 
where classified..............__. 4.6 3.7 2.2 1.2 6 5 1.6 1.4 2 5 5.0 4.3 
Fabricated structural metal ucts. 3.8 2.7 1.3 9 3 2 2.0 1.3 3 2 2.8 2.3 
Metal stam, , coatin, engrav- 
> Saab. ome. Pa a 7.0 7.1 1.0 9 1 | 5.3 5.7 | 5 .4 5.3 3.9 
eg A (except electrical). ............ 3.0 3.0 9 7 .2 5 1.6 1.8 .2 .2 21 1.7 
Engines and turbines 2.2 2.7 9 < a 1 1.0 1.7 - 3 2.0 1.9 
Agricultural mach 5.0 5.1 7 7 2 1 3.6 3.9 5 .4 2.9 1.8 
Construction and min 2.9 2.2 1.0 9 -2 1 1.5 1.0 .2 -2 2.0 1.9 
Metalworking machinery... ... 3.7 3.0 1.0 .7 1 1 24 1.9 wa 2 1.4 1.0 
tne tools 4.1 24 8 6 1 1 3.1 1.5 i 3 Ll 8 
M ~- — mach e 
aditen ton ing machinery (except 24 3.6 L1 L1 a a 9 23 2 a 6 9 
¥ owe bey 4.4 4.1 1.2 9 ‘6 2 28 2.7 2 3 1.8 1.5 
Special-ind macht 
a finery (except 2.8 2.7 10 9 3 2 L4 13 2 2 L7 LS 
General industrial machinery____..__. 2.2 2.3 8 6 1 1 Li 1.3 1 2 1.9 2.0 
Office and store machines and devioes. 17 2.6 1.1 .8 au i 3 1.4 a on 3.6 16 
dustry household 
Coeeeey es as Be 4.5 L1 7 a 3 L6 3.1 a 3 3.0 2.3 
Miscellaneous machinery parts........ 2.4 1.7 9 6 2 1 1.2 7 + 2 1.7 1.5 
Electrical machinery ............-.......- 3.2 2.3 15 9 2 1 1.2 1.0 .4 2 41 2.6 
retinas oat hacia ae 
+ mascano ustrial appa- 2.0 7 6 “ 7 1.6 LO 2 3 1.9 L4 
Communication equipment. ma ie seme (® 2.0 () 11 (5) 2 ® .6 (8) 1 (®) 2.8 
honogra vision 
mats; and equipment tele 3.5 21 L7 1.2 3 2 1.0 6] 6 2 6.0 3.7 
Tele: telegraph, related 
po noes ital = a — (8) 16] @ 6] & 1] @ 71 @ 3] @ 5 
— —~} a 4 — —e! 26 3.2 L1 9 3 2 13 19 3 2 5.1 4.0 
® 4.7 () 1.0 (5) 2 (5) 3.3 (6) P| (5) 3.2 
(8) 5.0 (8) 7 (8) a (8) 3.8 (8) 4 (8) 2.7 
24 2.7 1.4 1.2 -2 2 “f 11 3 2 2.4 2.4 
ied 22 2.2 1.5 1.4 2 2 .4 5 - 1 22 2.6 
Aircraft engines and parts.....___. 2.9 4.3 1.0 9 2 2 1.4 2.0 2 3 2.5 1.5 
Aircraft propellers and parts. _- 40 2.6 1.4 x eo on 2.2 1.6 .2 1 1.0 8 
= sircraft parts and equip- 
Lieasiginin diliindnwodinetiiteaetlliaes 2.7 3.5 1.6 1.2 .3 .3 .6 1.9 2 2 49 2.8 
Shi on boat building and  eupeting 10.7 12.9 1.6 1.7 3 6 8.5 10.5 - 1 10.1 10.7 
R d equipment... .............- 3.8 7.9 7 .6 el 2 2.4 6.6 5 4) 4.4 3.1 
Locomotives and parts........___. (5) 6.7 () 4 () .2 (5) 5.7 (5 4) @® 1.9 
Railroad and street cars... __....._ 24 8.6 1.0 .8 x a .9 7.2 3 .4 6.0 4.0 
3 2.0 1.3 18; (0) 9 2 ® (*) 24 7.3 
8 1.7 7 7] 0 a 8 8 3 1 1.5 1.7 
-0 | 1.2 5 5 | 0) ® .4 5} 2] .2 7 2.7 
3.0 2.5 Ft 7] 1 < 2.0 1.5 a 1 3.3 3.1 
Professional and scientificinstruments 1.7 | 1.8 -8| nl 1 1 -6 8 | 3 -1} 1.6 1.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ___ 4.0 3.7 1.5 | 1.6 2 2 2.0 1.6 .2| 3 3.7 3.7 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. 2.1 | 2.1 1.6 | 1.3 | 3 = 2) ie 1] 2.6 1.9 
Non manufacturing | 
pS TEE 5.1 3.1] 2.0 2.0 | 3 4) 2.5 5 | 3| 3] 2.7 2.8 
Iron min 7.3 1.6 | 3 4) © ® | 69 Li 12 1 | 8 8 
Copper min 3.3 26) 26 2.9 | , 2 3 :2 | 3 | 3] 24 2.8 
and zine mining __ 2.2 2.3 1.3 1.3 | ~ 3 3 2] .5 | | 2.0 2.7 
Anthracite mining 1.2 1.7 .6 6) & 0) .4 .9 2 .2 11 L5 
Bitumtnous-coal mining 41 3.1 5 4) 1 () 3.4 24 a A 2.8 1.5 
Communication: 
ll RE re (8) 1.5 L2} @& 1] @ a (5) ak 2 L8 
| SSE @ | 8 () (8) () (*) (6) (5) () (8) (6) 
1 See footnote 1, table B-1. Current month data subject to revision without 4 Less than 0.05. 
Dotation; revised figures for earlier months will be indicated by footnotes. § Data are not available. 
4 See footnote 2, table A-2. * Data relate to domestic emplo except messengers and t hose employees 
3 See footnote 3, table A-2. Printing, publishing, and allied industries are compensated entirely on 8 co! basis. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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’ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 
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TABLE C--2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ' 
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1 These sertes indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from 
the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period 


1 Preliminary. 
See Nore on p, 1265. 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 
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1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earn. , social security and income taxes for which the 
specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability de- 
pends, of course, on the ——_- of dependents sup by the worker as 
well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, there- 
fore, been computed 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no 
dependents; (2) a worker with Sdependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 


The computation of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 
y earnings for all production workers in manufacturing industries 
to marital status and family =o. The pri- 
mary value of ble series is that of measuring rela i 
disposable earnings for 2 types of income-recei vers. 
3 Preliminary. 
See Nore on p. 1265. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ! 
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‘ 1i-month average; A 
See NorE on p. 1265. 
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. The computation of av 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of 


TABLE C-—5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
[1947-49100] 
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1A te man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the Preliminary. 
15th of the month and do not represent totals for the month. For mining and 4 Includes only the divisions shown 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 

contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


Taste D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 


[1947-49 = 100) 
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1A major revision was paspepaseted te ho Conmanes Bip Baden 
January 1953. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 
blished “interim adjusted” indexes for'34 cities and rebased on 
ayofe + y-s For the convenience of users, the 
“All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39= 100 base in table D-4. 
Consumer Price Index measures the average change in 
urban wa, d 
medium, and cities 


my i Consumer Price Index— 
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M tables are available upon request showing indexes for the 
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‘ Includes je -— losholie beverages, and ‘‘miscellaneous services” (such 
as legal services, banking fees and burial services). 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, food and its subgroups 
[1947-49 100} 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 ibgroups (1935-30= 3 See footnote 2 to table D-1 
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TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, apparel and its subgroups 
(1047-49 = 100} 
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1 Bee footnote 1 to table D-1. in the index by the weighted average of prices for all priced items in the 


2 Includes diapers, yard goods, and an unpriced group of items represented api ey reap. 4 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and food 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 1 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 


TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index ‘—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes Sy based on time-to-time changes 4 Prior to January 1 y+ were computed monthly for 9 of these cities 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical and once e 3 mont he remaining 11 cities on @ rotating cycle. 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one Beginning in a y 7-4 are computed monthly for 5 cities and 
dity than in another. once every 3 months the 15 remaining cities on a rotating cycle. 

2 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index ‘—All items and commodity groups, except food,? by city 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,? by city —Continued 


[1947-49= 100] 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 4 See footnote 2 to table D-3. 
3 Bee tables D-2, D-4, D-7, and D-8, for food. « Not available. 
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TABLE D-7: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49— 100] 
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4 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
+ Average of 46 cities ing January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1, 
‘4 See footnote 3 to table D-2. 
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TABLE D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 
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+38 cities. 

* 44 cities beginning July 1953, 43 cities December 1952 through June 1953. 

Specification changed from 12 ounces to 10 ounces, effective February 1954 
Priced only in season. 


D-8 are based on prices 

of the food component of the 

food prices for each of 20 large cities are published monthly and are available 
upon request. Prices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not published 
on an individual city basis. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
{1947~49— 100) 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
[1947-49= 100] 
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1 The revised wholesale price index (1947-49100) is the official index for 
January 1952 and subsequent months. The official index for Decem 
and previous dates is the former index ene > 


been computed back to Jan 1947 for 
Prices Vecttacted frou sramnetuners 


vernment agencies 
collect price quotations in the course of their reguiar work. Fors more 


TABLE D-10: Special wholesale price indexes’ 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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! Bee footnote 1, table D-9 * Preliminary. * Comparable to former code 05-12-01.12. * Not available. 





E: WORK STOPPAGES 





E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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1 All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its shift in establishments directly “ety = inas' eoppees. They do not measure 
various cooperative agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting a the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on ‘‘workers employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
involved” and “‘man-days idle’”’ cover all workers made idle for as long as one 1 Preliminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 


[Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions) 
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Total new construction * 


a|% 
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Private construction 
Residential building (nonfarm) - 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations... 
Nonhousekeeping 
~~ building (nonfarm)* 


Warehouses, office, and loft 
—y 
Stores, restaurants. 


mal... 
Hospital and institutional '_. 


Farm construction 
rom utilities 
ailroad 


Telphewe and telegraph 
Other public utilities... ___- 
All other private 
Public construction 
Residential building 
Nonresidential butiding (other than 
military facilities) 
Industrial 
Educational. 
Hospital] and institutional... 
Other nonresidential 
Military facilities *_....... 
Highways. 
Sewer and water 
Miscellaneous publie service enter- 

















Conservation and development o« 
All other public 8 
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1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from permit v 
reported in the tabulations for building authorized (tables F-3 and F-4) and 
the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 


4 Includes major additions and alterations. 

* Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabin 

* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities ~ nonresidential 
building a are included under “Public utilities.” 


’ Includes Federal contributions toward =p Sd of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Progran 

* Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, ~ ag and bridges, and 

miscellaneous non building items such as parks and playgrounds. 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

%* Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industria! building). 

" Covers y publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

18 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials. 





F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
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TABLE F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally financed new 


construction, by type of construction ' 





Value (in thousands) 








Aug.’ . | Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. 


Total 











$182, 182 $182, 918) $112, 333/st61, 616'$169, earisir1, 082 





$3, 457, 466 





11, 219 1 19,241) 11,497) 2,778) 6,038 
, 64, 435 20, 84, 749) 39,403) 58, 957 
28 46) 2,346 397 104 79 

41, 951 20, 275; 84,645) 39, 324 

3, 425 6,480) 6,679 2, 562} 11,051) 6,916 


7,163) 5,977) 9,780 
1,766, 2,145) 1,873 


1,879 
2, 769) 





8, 784) 65, 472 

1.382} 12,913} 1,076 

3,403! 42,419) 16, 476 
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! Excludes classified military pro but includes po for the —— 
Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs cover amounts 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. Force-account A 4 
is done not through a contractor, but hen tose J by a Government agency, using 
a separate work force to perform nonmaintenance construction on the agency’s 
own properties. Beginning with January 1953 data, awards with a value of 
$25,000 or less are excluded; the combined value of such awards during 1951- 
53 amounted to less than 1 percent of the annual totals. 

1 Preliminary. 

§ Includes major additions and alterations. 

4 Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “‘Other 
nonresidential” building construction. 





and military —g --f and “4 


other troop housing, which are in- 





NOTE. Publication of the new series on building construction, planned 
for this issue of the Review, has been deferred because of delays in the 
initial statistical processing. The new series is described in a technical 
note which appears on p. 1239 of this issue. The earlier series on urban 
building authorized was discontinued with publication of June 1954 data 
(tables F-3 and F—4 in the October issue of the Review). 

A separate report, to be published before the end of the year, will com- 
pare detailed building construction statistics compiled on both the old and 
the new bases for the first 6 months of 1954. Another report will cover 
historical data on the old series, for major classes of building construction 
and types of dwelling unit structures, by months, for the period January 
1942-June 1954. Either report may be had upon request. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and construction cost cf new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 
urban or rural location, and by source of funds ' 





Number of new dwelling units started 


Estimated construction cost 
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1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, have been adjusted for la permits and for lag between Te 
issuance and start of construction. hey are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and in 1946 on field surveys in non- 
permit-issuing The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling units 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3. 

All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate 
of starts is 100,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 96,000 and 104,000. 


1 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit app! jons. Public construction 
costs are on contract values or estimated constru: costs for 
individual projects. 

+ Depression, low year. 

«4 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

5 Last full year under wartime control. 

* Housing peak year. 

Less than 50 units. 


TABLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost! 





Number o! new dwelling units started 
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Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands) ? 
Location 





Privately | Publicly | 
owned owned | 
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| Privately 


Publicly 
Total owned owned 
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4, 600 
1, 300 | 
1, 300 
2, 000 
6, 200 
1, 200 
1, 100 
3, 900 
6, 300 
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1954: First quarter 
January ..... 
February. ... 
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Second quarter * 





une? 
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July *. 


1, 200 79, 500 
111, 900 2, 100 | 83, 000 
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August ¢. oun 
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! This new series on housing starts begins with January 1954 data, and is 
continuous with statistics for earlier dates except that the urban-rural non- 
farm distribution shown previously is replaced by metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan and regiona! data. The new series is b on recently revised esti- 
mating techniques which combine (1) a monthly reporting system expanded 
to include almost all building-permit-issuing localities (accounting for nearly 
80 percent of total nonfarm population), with (2) field surveys of dwelling-unit 
starts in nonpermit-issuing places—based on a newly designed sample of 
counties that permits more efficient operations and a greater degree of accu- 


racy than previously. The error in the total private nonfarm estimate due to 
sampling in the nonpermit segment is such that for an estimate of 100,000 
starts the chances are about 19 out of 20 that 8 complete enumeration of all 
nonpermit areas would result in a total private nonfarm figure between 98,000 
and 102,000. For metropoli tropolitan or regional components, 
relative error is somewhat larger. Data on type of structure (1-family houses 
versus rental type structures) are available on request. 


3 See table F-65, footnote 2. 
5 Revised. ¢ Prelim: 5 Not yet available. 
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BLS Report No. 52: Case study data on productivity and factory performance, 
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1954. 251 pp. 
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18 pp. 
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